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PREFACE. 

-I- 

The works of James Thomson the Second, who 
still needs to be distinguished from his little-read 
namesake by his pen-name initials of ** B. V.", 
have thus far had a ** success of esteem " rather 
than a success of popularity. Popular, indeed, 
they are not likely ever to be : neither his pessi- 
mism nor his criticism ministers enough to the 
normal judgment to win him a large audience. 
But some addition there must be, year by year, 
to the audience for his most remarkable work ; 
and among these there must be some to whom it 
will be a matter of course that all the literary 
work of a man of literary genius is interesting. 
For such readers the present collection has been 
compiled. It consists almost entirely of verse 
and prose contributed by Thomson to the National 
Reformer before 1875, or communicated by his 
literary executor to its columns during the past 
year or two. The exceptions are the " Sergeants' 
Mess-Song", which has been communicated by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell, three other poems accounted 
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for in the footnotes, and the " Proem " which ap* 
peared during the present year in the Fortnightly 
Review, Even this, the fifth volume of Thomson's 
works, does not exhaust his scattered writings; 
but it may serve to test the public's inclination 
to have them all. They chiefly represent his 
earlier and, if we may so speak of such a 
shadowed life, his happier years ; and the portrait 
is given not as a triumph of photography, but as 
the only available likeness which presents him as 
he was in youth. 

Taken as representing his earlier literary per- 
formance, these poems, essays, and fragments 
seem to me of great illustrative interest, and at 
the same time to possess an independent value. I 
incline to claim this, on the whole, more emphati- 
cally for the prose than for the verse ; not only 
because few of the poems here given were such as 
Thomson would have wished to put beside his 
most important work, but because it is arguable 
that he was more perfectly at home in prose than 
in verse. In his prose, to a critical eye, he is 
almost always a quite secure and accomplished 
craftsman ; in his verse, even the greatest, he was 
always capable of lapsing from perfection, of eking 
out his gold with putty. This happens here and 
there in " The City of Dreadful Night " ; and in 
such strong work as ** Insomnia " ; and it happens 
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repeatedly in the poem which stands first in 
this volume, " The Dead Year ". That poem 
challenges attention at a glance as testifying 
strongly to the artistic influence of Shelley^ 
and in a less degree to the influence of Keats. 
The rapid and copious phrasing are quite 
Shelleyan, with an occasional suggestion of Keats 
in a searched-out epithet. It is not the spirit 
but the form that is imitative : what happened 
evidently was that Thomson's receptive sense 
was colored by writer after writer till he found 
his own style, so definite but so free from 
mannerism ; he all along expressing his own 
thought imder copied manners, till his style and 
his thought were alike his own. This holds good 
of the prose as well as of the longest poem in 
the present collection. It is remarkable how the 
critical essays tell, one after another, of the 
writers who had been influencing the young 
reader : that on Emerson echoing its subject ; 
that on Burns partly keeping the same note; 
that on Shelley speaking of Mr. Ruskin and 
hinting of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Kingsley ; that 
on Blake, the most remarkable, bringing much 
of the critical manner and attitude of Ruskin 
and the critical tone and temper of Swinburne, 
curiously because ably combined, to the utterance 
of a quite original stream of critical opinion. This 
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last essay, written in 1863, when Thomson was 
twenty-nine years old, shows him maturing his 
aesthetic judgment and his powers sufficiently to 
be near the end of his time of imitative style ; 
and in the paper on Walt Whitman (1874) we 
have his own voice and key-note as well as his 
own cordial enthusiasm for greatness and noble- 
ness of spirit, and freshness and mastery of utter- 
ance. His pessimism, which fully reveals itself 
so early as " The Dead Year '*, never ate away 
this native zest; and his malady, which was so 
much worse a bane, never extinguished though 
it sometimes clouded the ardency of his higher 
affections. 

What in these days will most strike readers of 
Thomson's early criticisms is the confident and 
incisive censure of Tennyson as a thinker in 
poetry. I do not know that it can be otherwise 
rebutted than by pointing out that Thomson 
considerably overestimated the intellectual depth 
of the poets he praised, and that he did not 
recognise as he should have done how inevitably 
perfection of art ultimately tells in poetry, if only 
its emotional basis be sufficient, as against philo- 
sophical or metaphysical range with imperfection 
of art. And it may be that his failure to recognise 
this was correlative with his own defect in artistic 
austerity and patient devotion. In this he fell 
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below Tennyson as every contemporary has done. 
One would be apt to explain the shortcoming 
in terms of his constitutional flaw, were it not 
that on the one hand the long-lived Tennyson 
himself seems to have had a pretty bad nervous 
system, and that on the other hand Thomson's 
prose is so perfectly competent. He writes prose 
so well and with such security that, remembering 
how neither Tennyson nor Browning could write 
jpraiseworthy prose, we are led to think him 
primarily a prosist and only secondarily a poet. 
Indeed it is as much the peculiar impressiveness 
of his theme as of his song in his greatest poem 
that has struck his contemporaries. On the other 
hand his dissection of the Saturday Reviewer's 
paragraph on Bright, here reprinted, shows how 
peculiarly vigilant he was on the logic of prose 
expression ; and as regards his notably wide 
vocabulary I take this opportunity of saying that 
the charge of unsoundness made against some of 
his terms, such as ** tenebrous", is quite un- 
founded, that for instance being a perfectly lawful 
derivation from the Latin tenebrosusy through the 
French Unihreux, As a linguist he was always 
scholarlike, and the felicity of his German trans- 
lations is not more striking than their faithfulness. 
Yet we are forced back to the recognition that 
Thomson remained fundamentally if he was not 
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altogether a poet. A man who at thirty reasoned 
as he did concerning mysticism and idealism 
could hardly become predominantly scientific. He 
indeed grew out of the views on these points set 
forth in his essay on Blake ; and he came to be a 
trenchant disputant enough, but never, I think, 
a rigorous analyst of ultimate mental processes. 
His very clever paper on " Liberty and Necessity ", 
reprinted from the National Reformer in his " Essays 
and Phantasies", does not carry its point for those 
who know the ground, and was speedily refuted by 
a reader. It is in the sphere of cogitated feeling — ^in 
the "comment of the emotions on the propositions 
of the intellect", to apply Mr. Spencer's sufl&ciently 
poetic definition of music — ^that Thomson finds his 
literary field; and that field, though broad, is 
largely within the realm of poetry. His was a 
mind of rare impressionableness, and of rare 
vivacity of expression ; and whether he is giving 
out his keen appreciation of moral and artistic 
beauty, or putting into cadence his undersong of 
"teen and threne ", he is always tending towards 
aesthesis rather than philosophy. As from his 
flaying of the flabby reviewer he turned to Heine 
and the Lorelei for solace and repose, so does his 
whole performance, on retrospect, seem in spirit 
to set towards song. And if the best or greatest 
of the song be mostly sad, there is humor withal. 
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And if the humor, whether translated or original, 
seem to some irreverent, it has only to be said 
that it belongs to the same period as that in 
which Thomson thought much of mystics, and 
anticipated the conception of Jesus as a Mahatma, 
and allegorised on the supremacy of King Pisteus 
(Faith) over Erosal (Instinct, Love, or Good- 
will) and Phrenos (Brain or Reason). It is not at 
all a product of Atheism, so that if apologies be 
wanted it is not clear who could offer them. 

JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 
December, 1892. 



PUBLISHERS* NOTE. 



Thanks are due to Mr. Bertram Dobell and to 
Mr. Wm. Reeves (of Messrs. Reeves and Turner) 
for their friendly acquiescence in the use of these 
compositions. Some of the essays were issued 
by Mr. Dobell in a small volume a year or two 
back, but the edition was a very small one, and 
was speedily exhausted. The "Love Song" on 
page 21, we learn from Mr. Dobell, appeared in 
Taifs Magazine about 1859. 



ERRATA. 



Page 87, footnote. The words at the end of the ist and 2nd 
lines are •' the *' and " which ". 

Page 191, line 2 from bottom. "Or" has dropped out, in 
printing, from end of line. 
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POEMS 



THE DEAD YEAR. 



I. 

At midnight, in the heart of that great wood, 
Whose trunks towered dark and spectral, crowned 

with snow, 

Alone amidst the chill north wind I stood ; 

And saw, whenas some fiercer gust would blow. 

White fragments plunge upon the white below ; 

And from the rigid branches heard the blast 

Wring long wild clamors as its fury passed. 

II. 

There saw I, at that time, the weak old Year 
Descend in silence from his chariot-throne ; 
A weary wight, whose rest-joy dreamed some fear. 
But in the face of Him who climbed thereon 
Youth's vigorous hope and self-assurance shone ; 

B 
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Though stem and clouded with the gloomy 

thought — 
Must this beginning with that end be fraught ? 

III. 

The throned King went proudly on his path. 
The other tinned, and with mysterious sighs 
Fled onward with the tempest's gathering wrath. 
Beneath the scomfrd brilliance of the skies, 
Crowded with stars like cold unpitying eyes. 
My soul pursued the thin grey quivering form 
That like a cloud was hurried down the storm. 

IV. 

'Thwart homeless mountains, dead and shrouded 

plains, 
'Thwart roaring woods and billowy wastes of moor, 
'Thwart the Mid-sea and Afric's wild domains 
Of desert-fire and haimted realm obscure, 
His flight as swerveless as a new colure 
Swept down the savage ocean to its goal — 
The icy heart of death, the Southern Pole. 

V. 

The broad cold joyless glare thrust into sight 

A ghastly nakedness of ice, which lay 

In livid bulks with grinning points of light ; 
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Sublime though terrible. But from the day 
Winding a strange and labyrinthic way 

Through hollows and ravines of frozen gloom, 
The realmless shadow sought and found his 
tomb, 

VI. 

And, still advancing, cried in feeble tone, 
I come to join my buried Sires in death. 
Whereto I heard a congregated moan, 
A quavering sigh and moan of feeble breath. 
Respond, " Is yet another bom for death ? " 

He cried, A Youth now sways the pauseless car. 

They moaned, " Alas ! the End, how far — how 
far?" 

VII. 

I saw the secret Spectre-peopled tomb ; — 

A mighty Cavern vaulted like a sky, 

Filled with a dreary mitigated gloom ; 

For out df its dark-frowning canopy, 

And out of all its vague immensity. 
Cold sparkles glittering keen as naked blades 
Wrought constant twilight of inconstant shades. 

VIII. 

And while yet died away the piteous moans. 
The moaning multitude therein I found : 

B 2 
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Dim regal shadows, throned on icy thrones 
Ranged pace by pace about the vast wall-round, 
And stretching still beyond the utmost bound 
To which the disinterring light could pierce, 
They sat — ^the Phantoms of the Buried Years. 

IX. 

Their crowned brows were hoar and shrunk with 

age. 
Their sceptred hands with nerveless tremors shook, 
Their lightless eyes seemed spell-bound to the page 
Spread open of a knee-supported book, 
So overcharged with writings that my look 
Brought nothing to my mind except a waste 
Of blots and reckless scratches interlaced. 

X. 

And every robe was foul, and fiercely rent. 
And stiflf and dark with heavy clots of gore ; 
And every crown and sceptre cloven and shent. 
They all with finished age were weak and hoar. 
Yet in their ages there was less and more ; 
By slight degrees ascending to an Eld 
Whose contemplation mind and spirit queird 

XL 

From oflf his soul-confusing Chronicle 
Each drew at length reluctant eyes away, 
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And quavered to the Shadow standing still, 
** You come but now from that fair realm of day; 
We long have pined, to this dark tomb a prey : 
Ere yet thou take thy throne of silent pain 
Inform us, we desire thee, of thy reign. 

XII. 

** How tends the bitter fate-deciding war. 
Constant between the Evil and the Good ? 
Mankind — have they grown better than of yore. 
Less steeped and brutalized in lust and blood. 
Less fatally inconsequent of mood, 

More valiant, faithful, loving, and sincere ? 

Is any hope that now the End draws near ? " 

XIII. 

He said. Could you but see me, O my Sires, 
Your eyes had read ere this what you would hear ; 
For I am stained with blood and scarred with fires, 
And rent and wounded and amazed with fear. 
And they responded with their plainings drear, 

" Ah ! blood and fire for ever, as of old ! 

Yet let thy voice thy story now unfold." 

XIV. 

He sighed, Ev*n as of old ; nor is there hope 
That yet it neareth to the final doom : 
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For broad and deep as ever yawns the scope — 

An almost unattempted gulf of gloom 

Thronged thick with monsters savage to consume^ 

Taloned and scaled with force and dread for 
strife — 

Between what is and that which should be Life^ 

XV. 

The old deep-founded Temples far renowned, 
The vast and lofty Temples quake and split : 
A column here reels prostrate to the ground ; 
A roof-tree there sinks crumbling after it, 
Leaving free vision of the Infinite ; 

Some sudden storm lays flat blank breadths of 
wall: 

Entire destruction seems to threaten all. 

XVI. 

Their rich adornment of all gems and gold, 
Their marbles pure and massy stones displaced^ 
Their forms of lofty sculpture manifold, 
Are left exposed to incoherent waste ; 
The splendour soiled, the lineaments defaced : 
No Architect appeareth, to assign 
Them saving service in a nobler Shrine. 

XVII. 

The worshippers abandon them in fear, 

And with them God and God*s restraining law ; 
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Or, used so long to love and to revere, 
Tread down new reason underneath old awe. 
And cling with eyes shut blind to every flaw. 

More loud, more proud, the priests declaim their 
parts. 

To drown the murmurs swelling in their hearts. 

XVIII. 

Exiled from God and His paternal love. 
Far — far from home, men languish desolate ; 
A dungeon-roof, instead of Heaven, above ; 
And constant vision through the iron grate 
Of one stem Jailor, blind and stony Fate — 
The stony heart imthrilled by wail or prayer, 
The stony eyes that blench at no despair. 

XIX. 

The noblest given over to his hand 
Have no trust left, but to confront his pride 
With such endurance, wisdom, self-command. 
That they become his peers — are petrified 
Against his shafts — erect, though unallied : 
Their sole religion and their comfort sole. 
To love and help their fellows in this dole. 

XX. 

There ceased he for a while ; and all the throng 
Of trembling phantoms, till my heart was sore 
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With their so piteous moaning, moaned " How 
long? 

So was it in the long, long days of yore ; 

Must it be so for ever, evermore ? 
How long, dread Lord, thus weary and opprest, 
Must we await the End of perfect rest ? " 

XXI. 

They moaned : but One arose, of solemn mien 
And lofty stature, on whose features grand 
Wisdom and love and sorrow dwelt serene ; 
And swayed a Cross for sceptre in his hand ; 
And spoke in tranquil accents of command, 

"The mighty tree's slow life doth tower and 

spread, 
Although the branch whence this was formed 
be dead." 

xxn. 

And then Another, on whose turban-crown 
A Crescent keenly flamed with blood-red light. 
Arose, and flung the gorgeous jewel down. 
And cried, " That infant Splendour shone out bright 
Between the clouds one dark and stormy night. 
All things of earth succumb to Time and Fate : 
The moons are fuller now; the month grows 
late." 
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XXIII. 

When all was still the throneless Shade went on : 
Blood has been shed, my robe is foul with gore : 
Amidst the heights of sacred Lebanon, 
In China, in Morocco, on the shore 
From Capua to Palermo, war — war — ^war : 
And these are but a wound's first drops of blood. 
Ere yet the veins bring up their gushing flood. 

XXIV. 

The war of classes, which has raged so long, 
Still groweth more intense, till it attain 
The crisis fatal to the deadlier wrong. 
Imperial liars, throned Kings insane, 
Statesmen and placemen selfish, blind and vain. 

The Peoples* inward rottenness avow ; 

And Europe's Caesars are her Aztecs now. 

XXV. 

Around her churches of the cross and spire. 
Around her palaces so rich and haught. 
Around her castles of volcanic fire. 
Around her polities so subtly wrought. 
Rages a wild waste flood of restless thought. 
Sapping the old foundations : those must be 
Full firmly fixed that long defy the sea. 
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XXVI. 

Long gathering foulness stifled all the air : 
The storm began in France ; then, desolating, 
Swept Europe with its lightnings everywhere ; 
Through fierce destructions ever re-creating. 
One woe is past, another woe is waiting : 
The air is still with sullen foulness rife. 
And men still breathe, not life, but death-in-life. 

XXVII. 

The mass of traders full of lies and fraud, 
The mass of rulers cowardly and blind. 
The mass of people without faith or God, 
The mass of teachers barren as the wind, 
The mass of laws unsuited to mankind : 
What doom do these imperiously require. 
But blood and death, and ordeal as by fire ? 

XXVIII. 

He paused again ; and straightway all the throng 
Of spectral Struldbrugs* thrilled the icy gloom. 
Moaning in chorus drear, " How long, how long. 
How long are we within our living tomb 
Condemned to hateful consciousness of Doom ? 
When will the ocean of eternity 
Engulf us, quenching all our misery ? " 



* See Swift's " Gulliver's Travels. 
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XXIX. 

But one vast Shade (by whom a couchant form, 
Monstrous, loomed dim) rose, threatful, far away, 
And cried, " This pigmy Man — ^this evil swarm 
Of restless, lawless, greedy imps, that prey 
On Earth our Mother — shall he last for aye ? 
He dream to last, who gathereth bone by bone 
All that is left now of the Mastodon ? " 

XXX. 

Then all exclaimed, "Thou, youngest in this hell; 
Much of the tale thou tellest, each one here 
Of many thousands had before to tell : 
One thread of crimson wrath or sombre fear 
In Fate's wide loom still nms through many a year* 
Hast thou no star in night, no gleam of good 
To mark thee out amidst our brotherhood ? " 

XXXI. 

O venerable Fathers, he replied ; 
If summer boasteth of her full-blown flowers. 
They yet were fostered to their perfect pride. 
Through germ and bud, by many previous hours 
Of wintry snows, of vernal suns and showers. 
I wear, indeed, upon my brow one star, 
By which I may be singled out afar. 
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XXXII. 

A nation long was trodden in the dust 
'Neath various and discordant tyrannies, 
Until it seemed embruted to the lust 
Of its base despots, — mortgaging for these 
The priceless fame of olden centuries ; 
And, like the wretchedest of Circe's swine, 
Drugging its all-sick soul with sensual wine. 

XXXIII. 

This nation is aroused from shore to shore ; 
The drunken lethargy is past away. 
The drunken frenzies vex its brain no more. 
The night is gone ; the sullen lingering grey 
Consumes in fires of the advancing day. 
Whose crimson dawn shall have an azure noon 
This people rise, to labor for its boon. 

XXXIV. 

The dreamer graspeth firmly Action's sword ; 
The coward plunges smiling down the grave. 
To drag down with him tyranny abhorred ; 
The meanest miser and self-seeking knave 
Give all up for their country ; the poor slave 

Of superstition dares to see the truth ; 

The long-oppressed is full of gentle ruth. 
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XXXV. 

The Niobe^ of nations, petrified, 

With all her children prostrate at her feet. 

Each with a barbed arrow in its side, 

Hath started into sudden life to greet 

With yearning love and wonder rapture-sweet 

Her darlings waking from their trance of death; 

Though two lie still, ev'n they breathe prescient 
breath. 

XXXVI. 

Whence hath been poured this great electric thrill, 

Of God-like power to quicken very stone 

With life and soul, with hope and strength and 

will?— 
Throughout that air, long filled with hopeless 

moan, 
A living Voice was heard supreme and lone. 
Calm as the heavens and mighty as the sea. 
Arise ! arise ^ Italia ! one and free ! 

XXXVII. 

A Shade' stood up with interruption keen — 
A woe-worn countenance, sad earnest eyes, 



» Byron, in " Childe Harold." 

.' Dante. See the •• Divine Comedy " throughout. 
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Brow-crowned with bitter bays, exalted mien — 
** O slow-come triumph of my prophecies ! 
For this I never ceased to agonise, 

In banishment, in pain, in want — or fed 

As menials are with strangers' bitter bread." 

XXXVIII. 

Another Shadow* — surely not of man, 
But Seraph beautiful — above whose throne, 
For motto, these two words " Cor Cordium " ran 
In letters throbbing fire, stood next alone ; 
And chanted in a clear and solemn tone, 

*' Since now hope, truth, and justice, do avail, 
O Naples and Italia, hail, all hail i " 

XXXIX. 

The youngest looked up proud to that dim dome : 
Florence and Milan, Naples, Sicily, 
Are crying out to Venice and to Rome, 
" Ye soon shall rise to join our family. 
And make us one inviolate Italy : 

With fear-stung rage the Austrian frets, past 
bound; 

The Papal thunders are innocuous sound." 



1 Shelley. See the *«Ode to Naples" (1820). Upon his 
tomb at Rome are inscribed the words " Cor Cordium". 
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XL. 

How has such fruit by such a tree been borne ? 
How has this Italy, in sheer despite 
Of foes whose legions laughed her arms to scorn, 
Of friends as false in heart as great in might, 
Of statesmen plotting wrongs to help the right. 
Of Europe selfish, of herself distract. 
Wrought out her grand idea into fact ? 

XLI. 

She has two noble sons ; by these she is. 

The Thinker ; who, inspired from earliest youth. 

In want and pain, in exile's miseries, 

'Mid alien scorn, 'mid foes that knew not ruth, 

Has ever preached his spirit's inmost truth ; 

Though friends waxed cold or turned their love 
to hate, 

Though even now his country is ingrate. 

XLIL 

The Doer, whose high fame as purely shines 

As His,^ who heretofore Sicilia won 

With victories flowing free as Homer's lines. 



^ Timoleon's. See Plutarch's Lives ; whence the simile in 
the following line. 
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Sublime in action when the strife is on, 
Sublime in pity when the strife is done ; 
A pure and lofty spirit, blessed from sight 
Of meaner nature's selfishness, and spite. 

XLIII. 

Therefore, O fathers, my best symbol see, 
Noble in meanness, rent, and stained with gore : 
To future Romans this Red Shirt shall be, 
As was that Leathern Apron^ borne of yore 
To all the glittering pomp of Persian war. 

If any hope despite the Past may be ; 

Italia shall be one, great, glorious, free ! 

XLIV. 

He finished ; and deep silence followed. Then 
The congregated Shades in doubtful chime 
Maundered all querulous ; — like senile men. 
Who, stranded helpless on the present time, 
See nought before them but a waste of slime 
Left by that ebbing flood of life, which rolled 
So strong and deep in their young days of old. 



^ The famous Direfsh-e-Gavanee, or Apron of Gavah the 
Smith, which Feridoon adopted for the banner of Iran: 
adorning it with jewels, to which each successive Monarch 
added until it blazed like a meteor in the front of battle. 
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XLV. 

** Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome — 
How many a lofty creed and glorious state ! — 
Have flourished under Heaven's eternal dome, 
With vigour emulous to last its date. 
Go, seek them now : they moulder desolate. 

Or languish ignominiously effete ; 

Thus mortal things with Time and Doom com- 
pete I 

XLVI. 

" The pure, the wise, the beautiful, the brave, 
The darlings of Earth's golden youth, are — ^where? 
Deep-trampled, rotted in the formless grave ; 
Though still, wan ghosts, they haunt the upper 

air. 
Are wiser, purer, braver, breathing there ? 

Plato's broad brow frowns homilies forlorn ; 

Nay, Helen's lips smile all your hopes to scorn. 

XLVn. 

" Then vex not us, nor vex thyself, we pray. 
With hopes whose vanity we proved of yore. 
One hope is fixed ; when earth has passed away. 
And sin has perished. Time shall be no more ; — 
Oh, that the grand catastrophe were o'er ! * * * 

c 
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Behold, awaiteth thee that penal throne, 
Which while thou reignedst there down here 
hath grown, 

XLVIII. 

" As by its side another now doth grow 
For him who reigneth now so young and proud." 
He shuddered to his seat of wordless woe ; 
The palsied heads to their old pages bowed. 
My spirit was withdrawn, amazed and cowed, 

From those cadaverous servitors of Doom ; 

Dim, silent, ghastly, in their living tomb. 

i860. 
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THE DAWN OF LOVE.^ 



Still thine eyes haunt me ; in the darkness now, 
The dreamtime, the hushed stillness of the night, 
I see them shining pure and earnest light ; 

And here all lonely, may I not avow 

The thrill with which I ever meet their glance ? 
At first they gazed a calm abstracted gaze 
The while thy soul was floating through some 
maze 

Of beautiful divinely peopled trance ; 

But now I shrink from them in shame and fear. 
For they are gathering all their beams of light 
Into an arrow keen, intense, and bright, 

Swerveless and starlike from its deep blue sphere 

Piercing the cavernous darkness of my soul, 
Burning its foul recesses into view. 



* [In the opinion of his literary executor, this poem, written 
by Thomson when little more than seventeen years of age, 
is probably the earliest extant verse of his.] 

C 2 
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Transfixing with sharp agony through and 
through 
Whatever is not brave, and clean, and whole. 
And yet I will not shrink although thou piercest 

Into the inmost depths of all my being. 

I will not shrink although thou now art seeing 
My heart's caged lusts the wildest and the fiercest^ 
The cynic thoughts that fret my homeless mind, 

My unbelief, my selfishness, my weakness, 

My dismal lack of charity and meekness ; 
For amidst all the evil thou wilt find 

Pervading, cleansing, and transmuting me, 

A fervent and most holy love for thee. 

1852. 
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LOVE SONG/ 



Breathe onward, soft breeze odor laden, 

And gather new sweets on your way, 
For a happy and lovely young maiden 

Will inhale thy rich perfume this day. 
And tell her, oh ! breeze, softly sighing, 

When round her your soft pinions wreathe, 
That my love-stricken soul with thee vieing 

All its treasures to her would outbreathe. 



Flow onward, ye pure sparkling waters. 

In sunshine with ripple and spray. 
For the fairest of earth's fair young daughters 

Will be imaged within you this day. 
And tell her, oh I murmuring river. 

When past her your clear billows roll. 
That thus, too, her fairest form ever 

Is imaged with truth in my soul. 

^ [Given to his friend Mr. Bradlaugh, in 1854.] 
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SONNET.^ 



Through foulest fogs of my own sluggish soul, 

Through midnight glooms of all the wide world's 
guilt, 
Through sulphurous cannon-clouds that surge and 
roll 

Above the steam of blood in anger spilt ; 
Through all the sombre earth-oppressing piles 

Of old cathedral temples which expand 
Sepulchral vaults and monumental aisles, 

Hopeless and freezing in the lifeful land ; 
I gaze and seek with ever-longing eyes 

For God, the Love-Supreme, all-wise, all-good : 
Alas ! in vain ; for over all the skies 

A dark and awful shadow seems to brood, 
A numbing, infinite, eternal gloom : 

I tremble in the consciousness of Doom. 



^ [Undated ; probably written in the sixties.] 
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VERSICLES. 



Wherever on this round earth 
Your shaft shall enter, 
Strike it straight, and never fear 
But you'll reach at last the centre. 



Each doth by his birth belong 
To some sphere wherein he's strong ; 
Nine of ten with passion seek 
Alien spheres wherein they're weak ; 
Whence in almost every man 
Such incongruous Will and Can, 



Dear Mother Earth, tell us, tell us, tell us ! 
What is the meaning of all the things we see ? — 
Oh ! what a family of puny little fellows, 
Calling me always, Tellus^ TelluSy Tellus ! 
Eat your bread, drink your wine, snatch at all 

you see ; 
But I am very busy, do not bother me. 

November f 1866. 
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L'ENVOY 



When the sixties are outrun, 
And the seventies nearly done, 
Or the eighties just begun ; 
May some young and happy man. 
Wiser, kinder, nobler than 
He who tenders this one, bring 
You the real Magic Ring. 

This one may have pleasant powers ; 
Charming idle girlish hours 
With its tales from faerie bowers ; 
Tinting hopeful maiden dreams 
With its soft romantic gleams ; 
Breathing love of love and truth. 
Valor, innocence and ruth. 

But may that one bless the life 
Of the woman and the wife 
Through our dull world's care and strife ; 
Year by year with rich increase, 
Give you love, and joy, and peace ; 
And at last the good death bring. 
Sweet as sleep : your Magic Ring. 
December, 1868. 

1 [Written on the fly-leaf of La Motte Fouque's •• Magic 
Ring ", given at Christmas time by Thomson to Mr. Brad- 
laugh's daughter Hypatia, then ten years old.] 
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/ LILAH,^ 



Sunday < ALICE, ] 14/2/69. 
( HYPATIA. 



Who was Lilah ? I am sure 

She was young and sweet and pure ; 

With the forehead wise men love, — 

Here a lucid dawn above 

Broad curved brows, and twilight there. 

Under the deep dusk of hair. 

And her eyes ? I cannot say 
Whether brown, or blue, or grey : 
I have seen them brown, and blue, 
And a soft green grey — the hue 
Shakespeare loved (and he was wise), 
" Grey as glass " were Silvia's eyes. 

So to Lilah's name above 
I will add two names I love. 
Linking with the bracket curls 
Three sweet names of three sweet girls, 
Sunday of Saint Valentine, 
Eighteen hundred sixty nine. 

\} Thomson bought at a second-hand bookstall a copy 
of La Motte Fouque's "Undine", with the name "Lilah" 
already inscribed in the middle of the front page. With this 
he bracketted the two other names, and, adding these 
charming lines, gave the book to the little girls, "Alice" 
and "Hypatia".] 
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CREEDS AND MEN. 



Two hosts received me in one day, 
And poured their best to greet my stay ; 
The bottles, labels, seals were twins 
Alike as penalties and sins : 
Yet one flowed forth the richest wine ; 
The other acid, gall, and brine. 

Two hosts received me the next day, 
And poured their best to greet my stay 
The bottles, labels, seals in sooth 
Unlike as falsehood unto truth : 
Yet both flowed forth a liberal wine 
Of festal jubilance divine. 

Seals, labels, bottles are but vain ; 

Regard the spirit they contain. 

.... 

A poor gin-bottle I found one day. 

Full of the wine of rich Tokay ; 

A Tokay-bottle I found, within 

Only the vilest vitriol gin : 

No more of the outward form I ask. 

But, what is the spirit that fills the flask ? 

1878. 
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PROEM. 



O ANTIQUE fables ! beautiful and bright 

And joyous with the joyous youth of yore ; 

O antique fables ! for a little light 

Of that which shineth in you evermore, 

To cleanse the dimness from our weary eyes, 

And bathe our old world with a new surprise 

Of golden dawn entrancing sea and shore. 

We stagger under the enormous weight 
Of all the heavy ages piled on us. 
With all their grievous wrongs inveterate. 
And all their disenchantments dolorous, 
And all the monstrous tasks they have be- 
queathed ; 
And we are stifled with the airs they breathed ; 
And read in theirs our dooms calamitous. 

Our world is all stript naked of their dreams ; 
No deities in sky or sun or moon. 
No nymphs in woods and hills and seas and 
streams ; 
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ON A DEBATE BETWEEN MR. BRAD- 

LAUGH AND MR. THOMAS COOPER 

ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 



My poor friends, I come to you kindly, 

With a brotherly kiss, not a rod ; 
For I know that sincerely, though blindly. 

You look up in vain for a God, 
For a very long time I have sought you — 

Since we met last the years are now seven — 
And here I have found you and brought you 

My Ladder for climbing to Heaven* 

My wonderful Ladder, that reaches 

From Self here to God (be not vext) ; 
Though its rungs are so few, and though each is 

A quite simple step from the next. 
For five years and eight months precisely 

It has borne me to either extreme, 
As cleverly, safely, and nicely 

As those angels of Jacob's sweet dream. 
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You have seen a lamp-lighter at work, friends ? 

Well, just in his fashion I'll stop, 
Set my Ladder, mount quick, give a jerk, friends. 

And light up a God at the top. 
And Bradlaugh, this ignorant fellow. 

May pelt at my lamp as he likes 
(Young fools often do so when mellow) ; 

I wager no stone of his strikes. 



I plant it on 7 ; you can never 

Persuade me / am not, now, here : 
But as I have not been for ever, 

I must have a Cause — that is clear. 
And as / am a personal being. 

Intelligent, conscious, I claim 
That the stupidest cannot help seeing 

My Cause must be ditto — the same. 



Take another neat step : there is nowhere 

Where Nothing at all can be found ; 
Wherever our thoughts go, they go where 

Unlimited Something's around : 
And the Cause of this infinite Something 

Must be certainly infinite too ; 
For it would be a monstrous and rum thing 

To fancy a finite would do. 
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So ourselves and the whole world of Matter 

Have one Cause — for who would explore 
(Without he was mad as a hatter) 

Still backwards forever for more ? 
One cause, without cause, thus eternal ; 

And infinite, therefore the power 
Of His will uncontrolled is supernal — 

Omnipotence must be His dower. 



And this all-wise, all-good, and almighty 

Creator of spirit and clod. 
At the top of my Ladder of light. He 

It is whom we worship as God. 
O my friends, is the climbing not easy ? 

And are not the steps safe and strong ? 
And how should my Ladder not please ye 

When /*ve trusted to it so long ? 



O my luminous, logical Ladder, 

My natural musical scale, 
Whose notes swell up gladder and gladder 

In glory and triumph — all hail ! 
The Cross, though a very good notion. 

And on the whole rather divine. 
Inspires no such fervid devotion 

As doth this grand Ladder of mine. 
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P. 5. penn'd for such as Truelove there 

And Bradlaugh : My God in the sky 
Is the little round dot up above there 

Perfecting this neat little i : 
For i wants the dot for completion, 

But no dot is wanted by u : — 
O Plato, much lecturing Grecian, 

The Metempsychosis is true ! 

1864. 
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A SERGEANTS' MESS SONG. 



With our anns romid the waists of the charming 
girls, 

Through the galop-sweeps and the swift waltz- 
whirls, 

While our beards are brushed by their dancing 

curls. 

Dance, boys, dance 1 

With the old black pipe and the steaming glass. 
And a toast to the health of each sonsie lass, 
And a right jolly set the toast to pass. 

Drink, boys, drink I 

For we have our hold of the world to-day. 
And must snatch our share of it while we may, 
Before they bury us out of the way : 

Dance, boys, dance I 

So we'll smoke our pipe, and we'll drink our glass, 
And we'll play our game, and well hug our lass ; 
And as for the rest — ^why the devil's an ass : 

Drink, boys, drink I 
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MR. MACCALL AT CLEVELAND 

HALL. 

(April 15, 1866.) 



Mr. Maccall at Cleveland Hall, 
Sunday evening — date to fix — 
Fifteenth April, sixty-six, 
Speech reported and redacted 
By a fellow much distracted. 

L 

Who lectures ? No mere scorner ; 
Clear-brained, his heart is warm. 

She sits at the nearest corner 
Of I will not say what form. 

n. 

The Conflict of Opinions 

In the Present Day, saith Chair. 

What muff in the British dominions 
Could dispute that she is fair ? 

D 2 
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III. 

Mammon-worship is horrid, 
Plutocracy is base. 

Dark hair from a fine small forehead ; 
I catch but the still side face. 

IV. 

We wallow in mere dimension, 
The Big to us is Great. 

If she stood at her utmost tension 
She might pass four feet eight. 



V. 

We lay on color in splashes, 

With a mop, or a broom for brush. 

How dark are her long eyelashes ! 
How pure is her cheek*s slight flush \ 

VI. 

But we have no perception 
For form — the divinest — now. 

Each curve there is perfection, 
In nostril, chin, and brow. 
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VII. 

Our women are good kind creatures, 
But they cannot dress at all. 

Does her bonnet grace her features ? — 
Clear blue with a black lace fall. 



VIII. 

Low Church — very low — in the gutter ; 
High Church — as ven'son high. 

O'er the flower of her face gleams the flutter 
Of a smile like a butterfly. 



IX. 

Herder, Wieland, Lessing ; 
Bossuet, Montalembert. 

Fine names, but the name worth guessing 
Is the name of the sweet girl there. 



X. 

The individual ; true man ; 
Individuality. 

A man's but one half ; some woman 
The other half must be. 
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XL 

Persistent valor the sternest, 
With love's most gentle grace. 

How grand is the eye fixed earnest 
In the half-seen up-turned face ! 

XII. 

" How did you like the lecture ? 
Was it not beautiful ? " 

I should think she. was ! " I conjecture 
That your brains have been gathering wool ! " 

P.S. 

The Chairman was a rare man ; 

At every telling point 
He smiled at his post like a jolly host 

Carving rich cuts from the joint ; 
Which the name he bore was Richard Moore 

Whom Heaven with grace anoint ! 



\ 



That conflict of opinion 
It had its counterpart 

In conflict for dominion 

Between my head and heart. 

April 16, 1866. 
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THE PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD. 



Is it prudence ? is it courage ? is it fear ? 

Our bishops have avoided quite 
All notice of the things most clear 

To everybody's sight — 
The wild waste rocks that rear 

Round the church-ship left and right ; 
The black storm-clouds that near 

With the fast approaching night ; 
The desperate privateer, 

Lurking in every bight ; 
The mutinous growl and jeer, 

The plots in broad daylight 
Of the crew, only fit, we hear, 

.Among themslves to fight : 
The needle so ready to veer 

To any point but the right ; 
The helm that will not steer. 

And the anchors that will not bite ; 
The leaks, while the pumping gear, 

Is all in a useless plight ; 
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The guns that would burst up sheer 

If ever the powder would light ; 
The cry of the engineer, 

That he works in a constant fright ; 
The water as muddy as beer, 

The provisions all mildew and blight ; 
Yet they sit in solemn cheer. 

And they plan with sweet delight 
Voyages round the sphere. 

Commerce with black and white ; 
And profits that grow every year. 

Till at length they will reach such a height, 
That this whole little world down here 

Shall seem an estate very slight. 
And a mansion in Heaven shall appear 

The fit home for each fortunate wight ! 
You may fleer, you may leer, you may sneer, 

Ishmaelite ! they are quite in the right ; 
A bishop is an overseer ; 

Our bishops have immense oversight. 

1867. 
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EPIGRAMS. 



IPHIGENIA A LA MODE. 



How many a noble father since Agamemnon 

sinned, 
Has sacrificed his daughter just to raise the 

wind! 

1864. 



LOVE'S LOGIC. 



Love's Logic : 

I am and thou art ... . must be marriage. 

(A syllogism who will dare disparage). 

1865. 
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A TIMELY PRAYER. 



Thou great Physician, fair play is divine 
To " M.D." add ** V.S." ; for, by the powers, 
The cattle on a thousand hills are thine, 
The cattle with a thousand ills are ours. 



1866. 



WHO KILLED MOSES ? 



Who killed poor Moses? 
Goethe supposes 
That the terrible son 
Of a masculine Nun, 
And Caleb his crony. 
Whose sire is Jephone, 
Together killed Moses; 
So Goethe supposes ! 



1866. 
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SUGGESTED FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 



Mr. Kingsley's faith is just 
What a candidate should swear; 
Mr. Kingsley takes on trust 
All these trifles light as Eyre. 



September, 1866. 



POOR INDEED! 



The earth is the lords' and the fulness thereof, 

The country and also the towns ; 
Our dear old Queen is our only sov., 

And she's hardly worth three crowns ; 
And we very much fear when her loss we deplore, 
The sovereign or crown we shall never see more. 

April 1 1 87 1. 
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IN EXITU ISRAEL. 

The Jew came up from the land of Goschen ; 
Now Gladstone makes that land the ocean ; 
A miracle which brings to thought 
The plaguey wonders Moses wrought. 
March, 1871. 

THE SUCCESSORS WHO DO NOT 

SUCCEED. 



I. 
The first Apostles, called to be 
Fishers of men in Galilee, 
By hook or crook, as all agree, 

Did catch their men by shoal ; 
Now each Successor has his see, 
Fine gold and silver fish nets he, 
Some jolly place, p'raps two or three. 

But never any soul. 

II. 
Could the Twelve see their faith's retrogression. 

The Bishops they would not bless, 
" These rich rogues claim our succession, 

But the Infidels have our success." 

April, 1 87 1. 



\ 
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BLESS THEE! THOU ART 
TRANSLATED. 



Dizzy translated the Bishop 
For his Irish eloquence ; 

But who can translate his sermons 
Into English, and common sense ? 

April, 1 87 1. 



CROSS LINES FROM GOETHE. 

(Being No. 67 of the Epigrams dated Venice, 1790.) 



Very much can I put up with. Most things that 

are trials of temper 
I in tranquillity bear, as if imposed by a God. 
Some few, however, I find as hateful as poison 

and serpents : 
Four : the smoke of tobacco, garlic and bugs, and 

the -I-. 

April, 1 87 1. 
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WE CROAK. 



When Stork succeeded Log as king 
The poor frogs fared but ill ; 
We've both at once — ^the senseless thing, 
The damnable long bill. 

May, 1871. 



IN A CHRISTIAN CHURCHYARD. 



This field of stones, he said 
May well call forth a sigh ; 
Beneath them lie the dead. 
On them the living lie. 

May, 1871. 
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OUR CONGRATULATIONS ON THE 

RECOVERY OF HIS ROYAL 

HIGHNESS. 



Though we have not a God to thank for this grace. 
Though we care not a fig for the man, 

We have yet our share in the general joy 
At the lengthening of his span. 

Yes, because we scorn himself and his race, • 
• And because we love not the crown, 
We are truly pleased that this model prince 
May add to its bright renown. 

If we wished him well we might wish- him gone ^ 

As it is, we rejoice in his breath ; 
For his life is likely to damage the throne 

Such a great deal more than his death.^ 

January, 1872. 
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PATHETIC EPITAPH. 



I. 

Gould and Fisk in sacred league 

Were fuU bold : 
Gould has lost his precious fisc 

Fisk his gold. 

II. 

When one leads an Erie life, 

He must risk 
Even such an eerie death, 

Sweet James Fisk. 



1872. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM 
DE BERANGER. 
*^ 

THE GOOD GOD. 



One day the good God got out of bed 
In a very good humour for us 'tis said ; 
He put his nose to the window light, 

** Perhaps their planet has perished quite." 
Not yet : in its corner very far 
He saw it twining, our little star. 
If I can think how they get on there, 
Said he, the devil may take me, I swear. 

The devil may take me, I swear. 

Black or white, frozen or broiled, 
(He said, like a father to children spoiled,) 
Mortals whom I have made so small, 
They pretend that I govern you all ; 
But, God be praised, you shall also see 
That I have ministers under me : 

E 



y> Translations from De Beranger, 

If I don't give the sack to one or two pair, 
My children, the devil may take me, I swear, 
The devil may take me, I swear. 

To make you live in peace divine. 
Have I not given you women and wine ? 
Yet in my teeth with prayers and boasts 
The pigmies call me the Lord of Hosts ? 
And even dare to invoke my name 
When they light the murderous cannon's flame ! 
If I ever commanded column or square, 
My children, the devil may take me, I swear. 
The devil may take me, I swear. 

Who are these dwarfs so richly drest. 
On gilded thrones in sumptuous rest ? 
The head anointed, so proud and pert. 
These chiefs of your insecfl- swarms assert. 
That I have blessed their rights of place, 
That they are kings by my special grace. 
If it is by me that they reign thus there. 
My children, the devil may take me, I swear. 
The devil may take me, I swear. 

Then these other dwarfs, all black, of whom 
My poor nose hates the incense fume : 
They niake of life a dismal fast. 
And in my name fierce curses cast 
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In their sermons, very fine, said he. 
Only, by gad, they're Hebrew to me : 
If I believe anything they declare. 
My children, the devil may take me, I swear. 
The devil may take me, I swear. 

Children, enough of this : no sect 
But the good kind hearts shall be my elect : 
Make love to each other and live in joy, 
Without any fear that God will annoy ; 
Laugh down the great and the canting crew — 
But suppose the mouchards should hear me ! adieu. 
If into heaven those fellows fare, 
My children, the devil may take me, I swear, 
The devil may take me, I swear. 

1864. 
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THE DEATH OF THE DEVIL. 



For the miracle that I'll retrace 

Quickly as the sketcher paints, 

Glory be to the Saint Ignace, 

Patron of all our little Saints. 

By a trick which really would seem most 

Infernal if ever Saints misled, 

He has made the Devil give up the ghost : 

The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead. 

Satan found him going to dine : 

Drink, or own yourself second-best : 

Done ! — but he poured in the Devil's wine 

A powerful poison potently blest. 

Satan drinks, comes the colic quick ; 

He swears, he writhes, he dashes his head 

At last he bursts like a heretic : 

The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead. 

He is dead ! the monks all cry. 
None will purchase another agnus : 
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He is dead ! the canons sigh, 

Who will pay now for an oremus ! 

The conclave shook in mortal fear, 

Power and strong-box, adieu ! they said, 

We have lost our Father dear : 

The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead. 

Love won't serve us as Fear of old. 
Whose gifts have overfilled our hands ; 
Intolerance is almost cold, 
Who will kindle again its brands ! 
If Man escapes us, slips our rope, 
Truth will begin to lift her head, 
God will be greater than the Pope : 
The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead. 

Ignatius runs to them with the cry,^ 
Give me, give me his place and power ; 
No one was frightened of him, but I — 
I will make even the monarch s cower : 
Robberies, massacres, plagues, or wars 
Everywhere, O I'll flourish, he said ; 
God may have what I fling out of doors : 
The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead. 

^ [The original as printed runs, " while they cry," but 

this is a mistranslation. Beranger's lines are : 

" Ignace accourt : Que Ton me donne, 
Leur dit-il, sa place et ses droits." 

Thomson presumably wrote " with the cry ".] 
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Ah! brave homnte ! cried all the court, 

We bless thee in thy malice and hate ; 

And at once his order, Rome's support, 

Saw its robe flutter Heaven's gate. 

From the angels tears of pity fell ; 

Poor Man will have cause to rue, they said^ 

Saint Ignatius inherits Hell : 

The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead. 



1865. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 



I ♦ I 



THE GREEK GODS. 



Full orbed Moon ! Beneath thy light 

Like molten gold far shines the sea ; 

With noonday clearness twilight-enchanted 

It overflows the broad level strand ; 

And above in the clear blue starless Heaven 

I see white clouds, 

Like colossal God-forms 

Of shining marble. 

No, never, they are not clouds ! 
They are indeed the Gods of Hellas, 
Who once so joyously ruled the world ; 
But now, dethroned and desolate, 
Enormous phantoms, wander 
Through the midnight Heaven. 

^ [Thomson did two versions of this fine but unmetrical 
poem, at different times, and apparently without comparison. 
Each version is in some places closer than the other.] 
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Astonished and dazed I watch 

The aerial Pantheon, 

The solemn, dumb, mysterious procession 

Of giant shapes. 

He there is Kronion, the King of Heaven ; 

Snow-white are the locks of his head. 

The renowned Olympus-shaking locks. 

He holds in his hand the quencht thunderbolts, 

In his countenance is misery and grief, 

And yet evermore the ancient pride. 

Ah, they were better times, O Zeus, 

When thou divinely enjoyedst thy lust 

With youths and nymphs and hecatombs — 

But even the gods reign not for ever, 

The young vanquish the old, — 

As thou once wert allowed to vanquish 

Thy hoary father and thy Titanic kindred, 

Jupiter Parricida ! 

Thee too I recognise, haughty Juno, 

In spite of all thy vigilant anxiety 

Another has grasped the sceptre. 

And thou art no more the Queen of Heaven, 

And thy large eyes are beamless. 

And thy pure white arms have no strength ; 

And never more shall thy vengeance smite 

The God-embraced damsel, 

And the God*s irresistible Son. 
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Thee too I recognise, Pallas Athene ! 

With thine -^gis and thy wisdom could' st thou 

not 
Avert the destruction of the Gods ? 
And thee also know I, thee also, Aphrodite, 
Once the golden, now the silvern ! 
Still thou art adorned with the love-charm of 

thy cestus, 
And I yearn with compassion for thy beauty, 
And could'st thou give me but one embrace. 
Like other heroes, I might pine to death : 
As the corpse of a goddess appearest thou to me, 
Venus Libitina ! 

No more with love burns towards thee 
The gaze of the terrible Ares. 
And, oh, how sad looks Phoebus Apollo, 
The ever young ! His lyre is silent. 
That thrilled such joy thro' ambrosial feasts. 
And even sadder looks Hephaistos, 
And verily, poor Cripple ! nevermore 
Shall he stumble above there in his office — 
Busily pouring out the divine nectar ; 
And long, long, has been utterly extinguished 
The inextinguishable laughter of the Gods. 

I have never loved you, O ye Gods ! 
For not at all to my mind are the Greeks, 
And the Romans I thoroughly hate ; 
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Yet pious compassion and sorrowful sympathy 
Possess my heart, 
When I see you now above there 
Desolate deities, 

Dead, night-wandering shadows. 
Frail clouds, driven by the wind, — 
And when I think how mean and blatant 
The Gods are who have overcome you, 
The new, dominant, melancholy Gods, 
So malignant in their sheep's clothing of hu- 
mility — 

then seizes me a gloomy rage. 
And I could shatter the new temple. 
And fight for you, you ancient Gods, 
For you and your joyous ambrosial sway. 
And before your high altars 
Broad-built and steaming with sacrifices, 

1 could even kneel and pray 
And suppliant arms uplift. 

Though always aforetime, O ye Gods, 

In the battles and dissentions of men. 

Ye have fought on the side of the strongest ; 

Yet man is more magnanimous than you, 

And in the battle of the Gods I range myself 

With the followers of the vanquished Gods. 

December, 1862. 
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THE GODS OF GREECE. 

(Another Version.) 



Full-blossomed Moon ! Beneath thy light 
Liquidly golden outshines the sea ; 
Noonday clearness with twilight glamor, 
It overflows the broad level strand ; 
And in the clear blue starless heaven 
Float the white clouds, 
Like colossal God statues 
Of purest marble. 

No, never, no, these are not clouds ! 

They are themselves the very Gods of Hellas, 

Who once so joyously ruled the world ; 

But now disinherited and slain, 

Wander, enormous phantoms. 

The waste of the midnight heaven. 

Astonished and dazed, I behold 

The aerial Pantheon, 

The solemnly dumb, terribly advancing 

Gigantic forms. 

He there is Kronion, the King of Heaven, 

Snow-white are the locks of his head, 
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The locks at whose shaking Olympus shook. 
His hands still grasps the quenched thunder- 
bolt, 

In his countenance woe and sorrow, 

• 

And yet evermore the ancient pride. 

Those were better times, O Zeus, 

When you divinely delighted 

In boys and nymphs and hecatombs ; 

But even the Gods do not rule for ever. 

The young supplant the old. 

As you yourself supplanted 

Hoary sire and Titan-uncles, 

Jupiter Parricida ! 

Thee also I recognise, proud Here ! 

Maugre all thy jealous anxiety 

Another has won the Sceptre, 

And thou art no more the Queen of Heaven ; 

And thy large eyes are quenched. 

And thy white arms are powerless. 

And nevermore shall thy vengeance smite 

The God-caressed damsel, » 

And the labor-conquering Son of the God. 

Thee also I know, Pallas Ath^n6 ! 

With thy shield and thy wisdom couldst thou not 

Avert the catastrophe of the Gods ? 

Thee also I know, thee also. Aphrodite, 

Once the golden, now the silvern ! 

Still adorns thee the love-compelling girdle. 
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And in secret I have terror of thy beauty ; 
And could thy liberal body bless me, 
Like other heroes I should die with anguish — 
As Goddess of the Dead appearest thou to me 
Venus Libitina ! 

No more with love gazes toward thee 
There the terrible Ares. 
How mournfully regardeth Phoebus Apollo, 
The Youth ever young ; silent his lyre 
Which so joyously rang at the feast of the Gods. 
Yet more miserable looks Hephaistos, 
And truly, the Lameter, nevermore 
Will he take Heb6*s office, 
And pour, busy in the assemblage. 
The sweet nectar. And long has been extin- 
guished 
The inextinguishable laughter of the Gods. 

I have never loved you, O ye Gods ! 

For not at all to my mind are the Greeks, 

And the Romans I thoroughly hate ; 

Yet holy compassion and shuddering sympathy 

Stream through my heart. 

When I see you now there above. 

Desolate Gods, 

Dead, night-wandering Shadows, 

Frail clouds driven by the wind ; 

And when I reflecSl how dastardly, how windy 
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Are the Gods who vanquished you, 
The new-reigning melancholy Gods, 
The malignants in sheep*s-clothing of humility, 
Oh then I am seized with a sombre rage, 
And would tear down the new Temples, 
And fight for you, ye older Gods, 
For you and your good ambrosial sway ; 
And at your high altars 
The re-erected, smoking with sacrifice, 
I could even myself kneel and pray. 
And supplicating arms uplift. 
I know right well, ye ancient Gods, 
That always of old in the strifes of men 
Ye have held with the party of the victors ; 
But Man is more magnanimous than you, 
And in the Battle of the Gods I hold 
With the party of the conquered Gods, 
* « « « 

So I spake, and visibly thereover 
Blushed the pallid cloudy forms, 
And regarded me as regard the Dying, 
Pain-transfigured, and suddenly vanished ; 
Even then hid the Moon 
Behind clouds darkly advancing ; 
High resounded the sea, 
And triumphantly came forth into heaven 
The eternal Stars. 
July, 1866. 
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IN HARBOUR. 



Happy the Man who has reached his haven, 
And left behind him the sea and its tempests, 
And now warm and tranquil sits 
In the good Wine-cellar at Bremen. 

How all the world familiarly and sweetly 
In the wine-glass is perfe(5lly mirrored, 
And how the mantling Microcosmos ^ 
Sunnily flows down through the thirsty heart ! 
All things I see in the glass, — 
Ancient and modern people's stories. 
The Turks and the Greeks, Hegel and Gans,* 
Citron-forests and esplanades, 
Berlin and Schilda and Tunis and Hamburg ; 
But above all the image of my Darling, 
The little angel-head on the Rhine-wine-gold- 
ground. 

* The Microcosmos, the glass of wine wherein the Macro- 
cosmos is mirrored. 

* Gans, Edward, a distinguished pupil of Hegel — ^but Gans 
also means goose. 
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how fair, how fair art thou, Pelov^d ! 
Thou art Hke the rose ! 

Not like the rose of Shiraz, 

The rose sung by Hafiz, the nightingale's bride ; 

Not like the rose of Sharon, 

The Holy, the prophet-consecrated : 

Thou art like the Rose in the Wine-cellar at 

Bremen ; 
That is the Rose of roses ! 
The older it grows the lovelier it blooms ; 
And its heavenly fragrance, it has me enrap- 
tured. 
It has me inspired, it has me intoxicated : 
And held me not fast, to his apron fast, 
The Wine-cellar Master of Bremen, 

1 must topple over ! 



The dear fellow ! we sat together 

And drank like brothers. 

We spoke of high mysterious things, 

We sighed and sank in each other's arms. 

And he has restored me to faith in love ; 

I drank to the health of my bitterest enemy, 

And all poetasters I freely forgave. 

As once myself I shall be forgiven ; 

I wept with devotion, and at last 

Opened before me the Portals of Prosperity, 
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Where the Twelve Apostles, the holy great 

barrels, 
Silently preach and yet so intelligibly 
For all peoples. 

These are the fellows ! 

Uncomely without, in wooden jerkins. 

They are within more beautiful and brilliant 

Than all the haughty Levites of the Temple, 

And Herod's sycophants and courtiers 

The gold-bespangled, the purple-arrayed : — 

Have I not always affirmed. 

Not among your commonplace people. 

No, but in the very best society 

Lives constantly the King of Heaven, 

Hallelujah ! How lovely wave around me 
The palms of Beth-el ! 
How fragrant are the myrrhs of Hebron 
How rushes the Jordan and whirls with joy ! 
Also my immortal soul whirls, 
And I whirl with it, and whirling 
Brings me up the steps into the daylight 
The brave Wine-cellar Master of Bremen. 

Thou brave Wine-cellar Master of Bremen ! 
See'st thou on the roofs of the houses sit 
The Angels, and are fuddled, and they sing. 

F 
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The glowing Sun above there 

Is only a ruddy drunken Nose, 

The Nose of the World-Spirit ; 

And round the World-Spirit*s ruddy nose 

Reeleth the whole intoxicate World. 

z866. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 



This World and Life are battered and shattered ; 

I must on the German Professor call : 
For he puts together Life's pieces scattered, 

And makes a beautiful system of all ; 
With his worn-out nightgowns and old nightcaps, 
He stops up the whole of the poor World's gaps. 

February, 1866. 
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The great King Viswamitra 
Has no rest for his vow 

By fighting arid by penance 
To win Vasishtha's cow. 

O, great Kirig Viswamitra, 
O, what a bull art thou 

To court such strife and sorrow, 
And only for a cow. 

F^muiry, 1866. 

F 2 
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EPILOGUE. 



As in the fields grow wheatears, 

So grow and wave in the human mind 

Thoughts. 

But the delicate thoughts of Love 

Are the joyous therein-between-blooming 

Red and blue Flowers. 



Red and blue Flowers ! 

The sulky reaper casts you away as useless, 

Wooden flails thresh you in scorn, 

Even the penniless wanderer 

Whom sight of you pleases and refreshes, 

Shakes his head 

And calls you useless weeds. 

But the country maiden, 

The garland-wreather, 

Honors you and plucks you, 

And adorns with you her beautiful locks, 

And thus adorned speeds to the dance-place, 

Or to the silent beech-tree, 

Where the voice of the dearest yet sweeter sounds 

Than pipes and rebecks. 

August, 1866. 
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REMINISCENCE OF HAMMONIAJ 



Orphan children pair by pair 
March along with joyous air ; 
All are in blue dresses cosy, 
All with cheeks so plump and rosy : 
Oh, the pretty foundling children ! 

None unmoved can see the sight, 
Money box rings left and right ; 
From the hands of secret fathers 
Many a goodly gift it gathers : 

Oh, the pretty foundling children ! 

Bashful this poor fellow goes 
And a thaler in he throws. 
For he has a heart ; then budges. 
Gaily with his wallet trudges : 

Oh, the pretty foundling children ! 

Then a golden louis d'or 
Gives a pious Sir ; before 

^ Hamburg. 
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Just a glance at Heaven crooking 
To make sure that God was looking : 

Oh, the pretty foundling children ! 

• 

Porters, coopers, servants gay, 
Workingmen keep holiday ; 
Many a flask will drink such groundlings 
To the health of these poor foundlings : 
Oh, the pretty foundling children ! 

Patroness Hammonia 
Follows them incognita. 
Waggling proudly the stupendous 
Masses of her rear tremendous : 

Oh, the pretty orphan children ! 

On the green before the gate 
Music fills the tent of state, 
Pennons streaming, spangles shining : 
There comes off the happy dining 
Of these pretty orphan children. 

There they sit in long drawn file 
Eating in most hearty style ; 
Tarts, too, cakes, and dainties munching^ 
Mouselike all the teeth are crunching 
Of these pretty orphan children. 
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But, alas, the thought occurs 
Of an orphanage much worse, 
Where is no such glad regaling ; 
Wholly wretched dwell bewailing 

Millions there of orphan children* 

Not alike the clothes they wear, 
Many have no dinner-fare ; 
None goes with the others yonder ; 
Lonely in their anguish wander 
Many million orphan children, 

July, 1870 
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NOTES ON EMERSON. 



Of all who in this age express themselves in our 
English tongue, I think Ralph Waldo Emerson 
has the noblest philosophic intellect, and is one 
of the noblest spirits. An intellect clear, spacious, 
buoyant as a sunny morning sky ; a moral nature 
strong, energetic, rigorous as a northern breeze 
from which the invalid shrinks, cut to the bone, 
but which vivifies health in the active and hardy. 
I know scarcely any other works than his in 
which half -an- hour's chance reading will be 
rewarded with such and so many felicitous subtle- 
ties, lofty sentences, brave texts. For subtlety 
— one may find in his writings definition and 
appraisal of almost every system of philosophy, 
every mood and tendency of human nature. And 
these judgments are grandly impartial : Sceptic 
and Mystic, Conservative and Reformer, Nomi- 
nalist and Realist, Man Active and Man Specu- 
lative, all receive from him recognition and fair 
statement of what good and truth they live upon. 
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While most men have the left hand almost 
useless, he delights to be ambidextrous. For 
loftiness and bravery, they are perhaps his 
essential attributes. It has been remarked that 
" Self-Reliance ", the title of one, might well 
override all his Essays. And his bravery has 
that characteristic which he has himself dwelt 
upon, an habitual cheerfulness. The spirit now 
descends upon the son of man in the form of a 
raven rather than of a dove. Oiu: Elijah's mantle 
is a ftineral shroud. The thoughtful eye is filled 
with tears, the earnest eye is glazed with anguish, 
the voice of the prophet is untuned with woe 
and stormy indignation. Yet Emerson, though 
spiritual and sincere as any; though dissatisfied 
as any with our present societies, policies and 
religions, always speaks calmly and hopefully; 
often with an easy playfulness. " Our young 
people are diseased with theological problems of 
original sin, origin of evil, predestination, and the 

Jike These are the soul's mumps, and 

measles, and hooping - coughs*" His austere 
strength is so perfectly balanced, so firmly 
planted, his vision is so far-reaching, that he 
cannot but be assured and complacent. He seems 
to dwell serenely above this ever-varying climate 
of our moods. The heart yearning to give forth 
and drink in ever more and more love may create 
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a God for its worship ; the passionate soul oscil- 
lating fiercely between evil and good may seek a 
God for its refuge and stay : free from the poverty 
of longing, securely commanding his passions, he 
feels no particular need of a personal God, and 
remains indifferently Pantheistic. He can be 
a law unto himself, and therefore to himself is 
divine. For intellect reigns in the realm of his 
nature ; and who has the throne, for what should 
he long? And, to repeat, this intellect is so 
comprehensive and powerful ; never succumbing 
to, but mastering, facts; assured that the whole 
world lives but in and by Our Soul; seeing that 
"there is no Great and no Small*' — hence his 
delight in law. Hence a certain regal generalisa- 
tion with which he loves to link together all sorts 
of seemingly discrepant things under one category, 
resolute that every note in the gamut shall con- 
tribute to his song. Angels, clods, worms, stars 
' — what are they but different notes in the same 
harmony, or say, different masks of the same 
actor ? Noble and beggar are one to the sultan. 
This habit sometimes even gives an impression of 
recklessness and want of thought in his writings, 
despite his unexampled fertility of thought ; it 
seems somewhat the result of a knack. And this 
regnancy of the intellect sometimes assumes a 
despotic aspect, as when its edicts proclaim : 
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** Evil is only privative, as cold is the lack of 
heat ; " and again : ** Nothing, Falsehood may 
indeed stand as the great Night or Shade, on 
which, as on a background, the living universe 
paints itself forth ; but no fact is begotten by it ; 
it cannot work ; for it is not. It cannot work 
any good ; it cannot work any harm. It is 
harm inasmuch as it is worse not to be than to 
be." 

Speaking thus of the sins and sorrows of our 
kind, as Apollo might have recounted those of 
his fellow herdsmen when serving Admetus, he 
yet — strangely enough — seldom or never appears 
ungenial. There is sweet water in the wells 
beneath that dead-wall of brow. Love he cele- 
brates in a magnificent strain, though its high 
soaring concludes in somewhat cold air. Friend- 
ship he has solemnised as a covenant between 
kings. And among instances in which this 
haughty mind bows down that it may be exalted 
in worship, take the following : " Trust your 
emotions. In your metaphysics you have denied 
personality to the deity: yet when the devout 
emotions of the soul come, yield to them heart 
and life, though they should clothe God with 
shape and color. Leave your theory, as Joseph 
his coat in the hand of the harlot, and flee." 
" Men ask of the immortality of the soul, and the 
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employments of heaven, and so forth. They even 
dream that Jesus has left replies to precisely these 
interrogatories. Never a moment did that sublime 
soul speak in their patois. To truth, justice, love, 
the attributes of the soul, the idea of immortality 

is essentially associated The moment the 

doctrine of the immortality of the soul is sepa- 
rately taught, man is already fallen No 

inspired man ever asks these questions, nor 
condescends to these evidences." 

His self-trust, as we have said, is most imperial. 
He is jealous of all external influence. Christ 
must not Christianise him, nor Shakspere make 
him a satellite. ** The centuries are conspirators 
against the sanity of man." One submission only 
can he rejoice in, the being possessed, passive, by 
the Universal Soul, which is simply essential 
Me of every human being. " A man is greater 
than a crowd." " In self-trust all the virtues are 
comprehended." ** An institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of one man." ** A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 
Speak what you think to-day in words as hard as 
cannon-balls, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks in hard words again, though it contradicts 
every word you said to-day." After this, it is 
scarcely worth while to remark his thorough per- 
ception of and confidence in the Might of Ideas. 
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Shallow-minded Whitfield saved hundreds, strait- 
minded Robespierre destroyed hundreds, by the 
power of the inspiration of a fixed thought ; yet 
people would rather put trust in any institutioiiy 
tradition, newspaper, or what not, than in their 
own convictions. " The naked Derar, horsed on 
an idea, was found an overmatch for a troop of 
Roman cavalry." 

Does he push to excess such panegyrics on 
self-reliance ? Say, rather, that he states forcibly 
that side of a most important question wh],ch most 
needed stating. And if you delineate a sphere or 
cube you must, by the laws of perspective, violate 
its proportions to attain its proportion, enlarging 
the side nearest you, etc. So, fairly to state either 
of two opposing doctrines, you must overstate it. 
The religious (as they are called, and as some of 
them are) cannot but shrink with horror at the 
idea of each man relying upon himself, and follow- 
ing solely and absolutely the dictates of his << evil 
and corrupt nature ". Emerson answers : " I 
may absolve me to myself. I have my stem 
claims and perfect circle. It denies the name of 
duty to many offices that are called duty. - Bwt 
if I can discharge its debts, it enables me to 
dispense with the popular code. // any man 
imagines that this law is lax, let him keep its com- 
.mandments one day.^^ 
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• It is a sterling merit, as attesting his sincerity 
and that he writes always from the depths of his 
nature, that any one page reveals to you almost 
the same sphere of thought as any other. With 
books written from cleverness and for effect, this 
can never be the case ; and even men of genius 
but too often write from their cleverness. But 
the one good of reading is that it raise you to a 
grand sphere of thought, inspire you to a lofty 
mood. What matters any particular thought or 
fact involved in this? A thousand consonant 
thoughts come as readily as one in the bountiful 
moments, and the one is as good as the thousand. 
When Hesperus trembles sole in the heaven of 
sunset, who misses the constellations? There- 
fore, even were there space, I might well refrain 
from impertinent inquiry into the various indi- 
vidual opinions strown throughout the works 
of this philosopher. The instrument is noble, 
it is uttering grand music ; let us not fuss about 
the name of the Tune. And now, amidst the 
general sounding of flutes and dulcimers, and 
all manner of sweet music, let me give one or 
two more of his trumpet -notes. "Gamble not 
with Fortune; deal with Cause and Effect, the 
chancellors of God." " The swindler swindles 
himself, the thief steals from himself; for the 
real price of labor is knowledge and virtue, 

G 
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whereof wealth and credit are the signs ; the 
signs, like paper money, may be counterfeited and 
stolen; knowledge and virtue cannot be coun- 
terfeited and stolen." " Why needs any man be 
rich ? Only for want of thought. Once waken 
in him a divine thought, and he flees into a soli- 
tary garden or garret to enjoy it, and is richer 
with that dream than the fee of a county could 
make him." " We do not yet see that virtue is 
Height, and that a man or a company of men, 
plastic and permeable to principles, by the 
law of nature must overpower and ride all 
cities, nations, kings, rich men, poets, who are 
not." 

A word more. Some readers may have been 
prejudiced against Emerson by the attacks of 
Kingsley. It is amusingly sad to mark the rage 
of this magnificent Christian against the stately 
Recusant. Shelley shares it with Emerson. No 
wonder the rager rages. " Such men ! so good, so 
wise, so glorious, such acquisitions to our side — 
yet stark against us. Incredibly living — and 
living grandly — without our indispensable creed ! 
The better they are the worse they are." It is 
the old story. — Be my brother or I will slay thee. 
I love you so, that you must marry me or be mine 
enemy. The tradition has been almost lost, on 
its way down from antiquity, which tells how one 
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poor mortal, frenzied by the persecution of the 
sphynx-riddle, attempted to cleave her riddling 
head, and was palsied straightway in the rash 
arm. Not every Gordian Knot will yield to even 
the most trenchant master of the Alexandrian 
school. 

1858. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT BURNS. 



We have just had a remarkable celebration — 
" wide if not deep " — in honor of the Man and 
Poet, Burns. Wherever are Britons and British 
kith and kin there have, I suppose, been festal 
gatherings ; for a two-fold night there was weaving 
round the world a woof and warp of brilliant 
revelry, because a hundred years back this royal 
rustic was born. Subtract the vanity, the affecta- 
tion, the bombast, the sheer drouth, and there 
still is left a notably genial tribute of love and 
admiration to the most genial of our great men. 
This is hero-worship — not of the best sort — but 
many who abstained from the feast and the 
palaver sympathised fervently with their object. 
And who else — even Shakspere or Nelson — could 
command a testimony so universal, so spon- 
taneous ? 

The life of Burns needs no recounting here ; 
let me simply dare to assert that it was far 
better than it is generally depicted. His literary 
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nutriment was miserably disproportionate to his 
appetite and power of assimilation — ** Mirrors," 
" Loimgers," " Idlers," Meditations of Hervey, 
Shenstone versicles, Man of Feeling sentimentali- 
ties — is it not mournful to think that these and 
their like constituted a large portion of the food 
of our lusty giant ! One conceives of him as 
having to plough heavy soil in dancing-pumps 
and silk stockings, be -ruffled, be-wigged, per- 
fumed, with a subsistence of jellies and condi- 
ments. On the other hand, an auld wife living in 
the family poured hundreds of wild legends and 
national strains into his young ear: he knew all 
the glorious old songs and ballads of his country : 
Lives of Wallace and Hannibal inspired his 
boyish heart, he managed to study a few of our 
best classics, he lived an active life in the open 
air of a fine country, amongst people poor, free, 
and sturdy ; and he had an eye that could see, an 
ear that could hear, a great heart of noontide 
fervor and moonlight tenderness, with a brain of 

* 

such massive vigor that history when questioned 
tells us of few more peers than cycles. 

In speaking of his poetry one must always 
begin with the " Cotter's Saturday Night ". For 
when Saul also is among the prophets much shall 
be made of his prophecy. So Hume, Voltaire, 
and others such have died woeful scenic deaths in 
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the dreariest of waste and unexplored tracts; so 
every equivocal phrase of Plato has been tortured . 
into confession that he pined even unto death for 
lack of the Thirty-nine Articles. Extensively we 
lie for God as for a man to pleasure him. The 
" Saturday Night " is indeed good and beautiful,, 
yet it is less a religious poem than the testimony 
of a reverent son dwelling on the remembrance of 
a brave and upright father — of an affectionate 
nature recalling the dear home of childhood ; and 
it merges at length into his favorite themes : 
patriotism, independence, honesty, valor. For,, 
indeed, Burns was not absorbed in the sway of 
Christianity, nor even predominantly influenced 
by it. He was no saint, merely a man ; his 
virtues were as unregenerate as his faults. It 
says much for the genuine manliness of his nation 
that they contrive to love and esteem him so 
dearly in spite of his essential anti-Calvinism. 
I read in a queer ode dedicated to him : 

" He felt scant need 
Of church or creed, 
He took small share 
In saintly prayer, 
His eyes found food for his love ; 
He could pity poor devils condemned to hell, 
But sadly neglected endeavors to dwell 

With the angels in luck above : 
To save one's precious peculiar soul 
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He never could understand is the whole 

Of a mortal's business in life, 
While all about him his human kin 
With loving and hating and virtue and sin 

Reel overmatched in the strife. 
*The heavens for the heavens, and the earth 

for the earth ! 
I am a man — I'll be true to my birth — 

Man in my joys, in my pains.' 
So fearless, stalwart, erect, and free. 
He gave to his fellows right royally 

His strength, his heart, his brains ; 
For proud and fiery and swift and bold, — 
Holy-water-uncontrolled, ^ 
The blood of our heathen manhood rolled 

Full-billowed through his veins." 

The somewhat inebriate dithyrambist is perhaps 
right in seizing as the essential characteristics of 
Burns his vigorous strength and intense human 
or earthly sympathies. The reader, like myself, 
may have met with a good deal of stuff in this 
fashion, " Burns was a true poet in his humble 
sphere. The lowly daisy is no less a flower," 
etc. ; and probably, also like myself, he felt very 
unamiably disgusted with the scribbler. I apeal 



^ [In the posthumous volume entitled " A Voice from th 

Nile, and Other Poems," the reprint of this fragment (wh 

is Thomson's own) gives here the improved reading, 

" Wine of life from heart of gold." 
—Ed.] 
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to any worthy student whether Burns has not 
always impressed him as a very ** man of men," 
mighty and indominatable, equal to trying a fall 
with Shakspere. 

It is not in the " Saturday Night ", but in the 
*' Jolly Beggars," " Holy Fair," " Address to the 
Deil," '' Holy Willie's Prayer," the tender and 
passionate lyrics, and the marvellous Epistles 
that we find the full and true Burns. And the 
most striking quality is the humor. Such mirth ! 
No sourness, no selfish chuckling, but a universal 
laughter such as shakes the feasting gods ; laugh- 
ter deep-chested, full-volumed, inextinguishable, 
the whole world set in tune. How it sways and 
swirls, and roars to and fro, like a great sea 
jubilant, with the reeling of the "Jolly Beggars ! " 
How it overwhelms and sweeps down in its 
speed-exulting torrent the astounded Willie! 
How it glimmers broad with multitudinous twink- 
lings around "Tam O'Shanter", and the "Address 
to the Deil ", with its last sunset-touch wild and 
thrilling ! How it peals in " Willie Brew'd ", 
electric and magical, until the world has become 
a cosy parlor, the moon a scorned rushlight, 
mankind a jolly good fellow, the perfect ideal life 
realised in timeless punch- inebriation — nay, the 
very host of heaven may be heard shouting to the 
music of the spheres, " We are na' fou, we're na' 
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that fou " ! The Moores and Sheridans fade into 
wan mist beside this substantial jollity, moist and 
ruddy. 

A massy trunk with deep far-grasping roots 
vindicates this luxuriant fruitage. " Scots wha 
hae,*' ** A man's a man," " McPherson's farewell," 
these with many another strain testify to the 
heroism of his grave mood. He writes character- 
istically, " Give me a spirit like my favorite hero, 
Milton's Satan .... I have bought a pocket 
Milton which I carry perpetually about with me 
in order to study the sentiments — ^the dauntless 
magnanimity, unyielding independence, and noble 
defiance of hardship in that great personage, 
Satan." Alas for the times when honesty and 
valor must turn rebels ! Not the least harm done 
by shallow and hypocritical respectability is its 
disgusting sincere men into disrespectability. 

Out of the strong came forth sweetness. We 
are told that the most tenderly and beautifully 
green grass in the world is to be found sheltered 
amidst Alpine austerities. So amidst the stern 
strengths of our poet, the scorn, the wrath, the 
indignation, the fierce discontent, are to be found 
recesses of the sweetest and purest tenderness. 
The Mary Campbell lyrics, the ** Ae Fond Kiss", 
the " Address to a Woodlark ", and many others, 
the reader has probably by heart, if not by rote. 
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His love-poems are differentiated from most others 
of their century, and, indeed, from most others of 
any civilised century, by their dew-fresh simpli- 
city and directness, their intense reality. He has 
nothing to do with vague philosophical melan- 
cholies; he cannot be sad only for wantonness; he 
cannot amuse his anguish with abstruse conceits, 
still less can he plain " mes larmes " of sick vanity 
and gossamer nerves. No, the tears are hot and 
salt, such as the ploughman no less than the king 
must Sometimes shed; the woimds bleed dark 
blood ; the cry leaps from the heart to the heart, 
irrepressible and piercing. So his rapture of love 
is unesoteric and universal as his woe. As in 
" O were I on Panassus Hill " ; it grasps at no 
intangible ideal — 

" I see thee dancing o'er the green, 
Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean. 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish een — 
By heaven and earth I love thee ! " 

Circe, flushing in the glow of those deep black 
eyes of his, could have appealed to him with rich 
anticipation : 

•* If thou art fond 

Of soothing warmth, of dalliance supreme, 
If thou art ripe to taste a long love-dream ; 
If smiles, if dimples, tongues for ardor mute. 
Hang in thy vision like a tempting fruit, 
O ! let me pluck it for thee ! '* 
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He wrote or perfected nearly three hundred 
songs and some hundred and fifty poems, charac- 
terised by the most consummate ease and felici- 
tous melody, rich in real golden thought, abound- 
ing in graphic touches unsurpassable — a picture 
with one sweep of the hand ; yet many who best 
knew him pronounced the man far superior to his 
works. Who will not readily believe them ? You 
cannot read long without recognising that his 
words are but a cloud-medium through which 
burns an unconsuming sun, not chandelier glass- 
prisms making the most of the light of rapidly 
consumptive candles. We hear in them a great 
man speaking, not clever and impersonal human 
speech. He is the supreme representative man 
of his nation in literature. Scott was a good 
archer, but he never bent so mighty a bow nor 
sped a shaft so true to the centre. 

And now we can no longer avoid the moralities. 
" The formula is not yet worked out by which he 
can be fairly expressed." Carlyle with his stern 
sense of duty is compelled to pronounce his works 
comparatively valueless, his life wasted — "gone 
to wreck through manifold entanglements," as he 
puts it in a spirit of noble reluctance to accuse. 
As Shelley remarks concerning Beatrice Cenci, it 
is a case wherein men by restless casuistry seek 
the justification, yet feel that justification is 
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needed. Fresh from the influence of his vigorous 
overflowing life, we cannot think of it as wasted. 
No soul worth expressing was ever well expressed 
in its works ; few so well suggested by them as 
the soul of Burns. God, himself, is so poorly 
published in this great world- work that even St. 
Paul must trust to see some day a better from His 
hand. No wealthy life, fearless and free, will 
suffer itself to be pitied, for thorough vitality after 
all is co-equal and mysteriously identical with 
virtue. The great conqueror wastes his heart in 
•debaucheries in the brief intermissions of the 
strife. What, then, can a warrior do with his 
burning heart and restless brain when he is 
without army, cause, and hope ? Let him con- 
quer himself; failing in that he is so far weak and 
miserable. But let not the ordinary cabman 
despise Phaeton because he could not control 
the sun-steeds : his presumption alone, not his 
•charioteering, was ignominious in the overthrow. 
And of this presumption our horseman of life is 
but too innocent, thrust into his seat without a 
shadow of choice as to his stud. 

Further, one is even tempted to ask : Had he 
no right to drink deep of whiskey, whom whiskey 
inspired to such moods as are expressed in 
"Willie Brewed", and the "Jolly Beggars"? 
For my own part I incline to the belief that 
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Burns, before he arrived at this earthly inn, had 
been working vehemently for some half-a-dozen 
lives at statesmanship, philosophy, war, divinity, 
and what not, whereof we find dim reminiscences 
in the papers left behind him here. It may be 
that the great angelic stage -manager of these 
life-dramas remarked : " Here is one of our best 
workers slaving himself to death ; let us give him 
a festival part for once ". But, alas ! by careless- 
ness of the menials, he was started on his holiday 
without the requisite cash in pocket and with 
harsh anticipations of next day's drudgery. So, 
after all, we must find sad admonishment in his 
fate here, whatever nobler life he may now be 
leading. 

Trust not in princes ; nor in sumptuous lords 
and ladies benignly condescensive to have their 
ennui amused ; nor in warm - hearted joviality 
with honest comrades ; nor in wit and intellect 
and fulgent bursts of genius. Fate stands im- 
passive — a sphinx in the desert of life. The 
rigid lips will not wreath into smiles for all your 
abounding humor ; the stark blind eyes will not 
moisten with tears for all your lamentable dirges; 
the stony heart will never throb responsive to 
your yearning, your passion, your enthusiasm. 
However rich in gifts and graces, you shall not 
front this fate unvanquishable, unless they be 
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grounded on a stony prudence, armed with an 
iron resolution, fortified with an adamantine self- 
control. Once it was very different — the men of 
old had a God ; but we, like Burns, are shut out 
from his presence. They who dwelt at home with 
their father, happy and loving and beloved, might 
indulge freely their moods and impulses ; we here 
in prison with a deaf and dumb jailor must guard 
ourselves as sternly as he guards us. Patience, 
fortitude ; our father may in time recall these 
terrible lettres de cachet which have sealed our 
-doom, and let us see his face again in glad liberty. 
In the meanwhile, to love our fellow-prisoners, 
helping and serving them as we can, is the sancti- 
tude and piety of our miserable existence. And 
it is also the happiness, such happiness as the 
dungeon admits ; for though a broad love and 
sympathy is a broad target for the arrows of 
Beelzebub, the poison of the shaft which wounds 
us through another does not rankle in our heart. 
The hypochondria of Burns would have become 
madness but for his all-embracing love and sym- 
pathy — but for that which seemed to deepen its 
gloom. 

1859. 
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" Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of Man, it shall be 
forgiven him, but whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
^ven him ; neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come." Which glorious scripture we 
may surely understand to mean, that a man may 
believe or disbelieve in any book, any historical 
or legendary personage, any dogmatic formula, 
and yet be in a state of salvation ; that only who 
rejects and violates the holy spirit of love and 
truth, the Conscience of the World, he cannot 
(because he will not) be saved. Jesus, though 
absorbed in his personal mission, could speak 
this truth of sublime toleration ; but eighteen cen- 
turies have not taught his disciples the wisdom 
of believing it and acting upon it. Whom he 
absolved, they dare condemn. 
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Probably no man of this century has suffered 
more and more severely, both in person and 
reputation, from this rash convictive bigotry than 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Florence to the living 
Dante was not more cruelly unjust than England 
to the living Shelley. Only now, nearly forty 
years after his death, do we begin to discern his 
true glory. It is well that this glory is such as 
can afford to wait for recognition ; that it is one 
of the permanent stars of heaven, not a rocket to 
be ruined by a night of storm and rain. I confess 
that I have long been filled with astonishment 
and indignation at the manner in which he is 
treated by the majority of our best living writers. 
Emerson is serenely throned above hearing him 
at all ; Carlyle only hears him " shriek hysteri- 
cally " ; Mrs. Browning discovers him " blind 
with his white ideal " ; Messrs. Ruskin and 
Kingsley treat him much as senior schoolboys 
treat the youngster who easily ** walks over their 
heads " in class, — with reluctant tribute of ad- 
miration copiously qualified with sneers, pinches, 
and kicks. Even Bulwer (who, intellectually 
worthless as he is, now and then serves well as a 
straw to show how the wind blows among the 
higher and more educated classes), even Bulwer 
can venture to look down upon him with pity, to 
pat him patronisingly on the back, to sneer at him 
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— ^in ** Ernest Maltravers " — with a sneer founded 
upon a maimed quotation. It was only the other 
day that a person thought it worth while to send 
to the Times the discovery that Shelley, in his 
mock-heroic preface to ** Peter Bell '*, had an- 
ticipated Macaulay's famous New Zealander ! 
Now, I do not expect that Shelley — any more 
than piety and lofty thought and heroic action — 
will ever be extensivly popular ; I admit that to 
himself more than to most poets are his own 
grand words applicable, — " the jury that sits in 
judgment upon a poet, belonging as he does to 
all time, must be composed of his peers ; it must 
be impanneled by time from the selectest of the 
wise of many generations." Yet it was to be 
expected that men so noble as Kingsley and 
Ruskin could surrender themselves to generous 
sympathy with a most noble and generous life, 
could love and reverence a most loving and 
reverent spirit ; although that life developed itself 
without the pale of their sanctuary and that spirit 
dispensed with the theological primer which they 
conceive necessary to education. 

A poet, in our restricted sense of the term, may 
be defined, an inspired singer ; the singing, the 
spontaneous musical utterance, being essential to 
the poetical character. Great learning, profound 
thought, and keen moral insight may all enrich 

H 
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a volume, which shall* yet, lacking this instinctive 
harmony, be no poem. Verse equally with prose 
may be unpoetic through this fatal want. Through 
it, George Herbert is almost unread, and the 
** Heaven and Hell " of Swedenborg is a dull map 
instead of a transcendent picture ; through it — 
tainting both, but in a less degree — the works of 
the Brownings are less popular than those of 
Tennyson, though they in all other noble qualities 
are so far his superiors. 

In musicalness, in free and, as it were, living 
melody, the poems of Shelley are unsurpassed, 
and on the whole, I think, unequalled by any 
others in our literature. Compared with that of 
most others his language is as a river to a canal, 
— a river ever flowing ** at its own sweet will ", 
and whose music is the unpurposed result of its 
flowing. So subtly sweet and rich are the tones, 
so wonderfully are developed the perfect cadences, 
that the meaning of the words of the singing is 
lost and dissolved in the overwhelming rapture 
of the impression. I have often fancied, while 
reading them, that his words were really trans- 
parent, or that they throbbed with living lustres. 
Meaning is therein, firm and distinct, but " scarce 
visible through extreme loveliness " ; so that the 
mind is often dazzled from perception of the sur- 
passing grandeur and power of his creations. I 
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doubt not that Apollo was mightier than Hercules, 
though his divine strength was veiled in the splen- 
dor of his symmetry and beauty more divine. 

But when we have allowed that a man is pre- 
eminently a singer, the question naturally follows, 
what is the matter of his song ? Does his royal 
robe of verse envelop a real king of men, or one 
who is intrinsically a slave ? And here may fitly 
be adduced Wordsworth's remark, that the style 
is less the dress than the incarnation of the thought. 
Noble features have been informed by ignoble 
natures, and beautiful language has expressed 
thoughts impure and passions hateful : great 
hearts have pulsed in unsightly bodies, and grand 
ideas have found but crabbed utterance : yet still 
it is true that generally the countenance is a 
legible index to the spirit, and the style to the 
thought. 

With this presumption in his favor, we enter 
upon four enquiries. (I) What are the favorite 
subjects of Shelley's song — ^great or small ? (II) 
Is his treatment of these great-minded ? (HI) 
Is it great-hearted? And, rising to the climax, 
(IV) Is it such as to entitle him to the epithet 
inspired ? 

(I) The favorite subjects of Shelley's song, 
the speculations to which his intellect continually 
gravitates from the petty interests of the hour, 

H 2 
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Sire certainly great and important above all others. 
(I omit one theme, whose treatment is common 
to all poets, so that we conceive it as inseparable 
from the poetic character,— the beauty and har- 
mony of the visible universe : in the celebration 
of which, however, Shelley displays an intense 
fervor of admiration and love which almost 
isolates him above his compeers.) The questions 
concerning the existence of God, the moral law 
of the universe, the immortality of the soul, the 
independent being of what is called the material 
world, the perfectibility of man : these and their 
kindred perpetually fascinate his mind to their 
investigation. It may be considered by many — 
and not without some show of reason — that mere 
addictedness to discourse on great subjects is no 
proof of a great mind : crude painters always 
daub " high art " ; adolescent journalists stoop to 
nothing below Epics; nay, Macaulay long since 
told us that the very speculations of which we 
speak are distinctive of immaturity both in nations 
and in men. Nevertheless, believing that the 
essence of poetry and philosophy is communica- 
tion with the Infinite and the Eternal, I venture 
to conclude that to be strongly inclined to such 
communication is to be gifted with the first 
requisite for a poet and a philosopher. The 
valiant heart may prove victorious without the 
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strong arm, but the strong arm without the 
valiant heart must be beaten ignominiously for 
ever. 

(II) But have his thoughts and his conceptions 
a magnanimity befitting these subjects ? He up- 
holds strenuously the Manichean doctrine, that 
the world is the battlefield of a good and an evil 
spirit, each aboriginal ; of whom the evil has been 
and still is the more powerful, but the good 
shall ultimately triumph. Let those who scoff so 
liberally at this, account for the existence of evil, 
and a devil created by an omnipotent, all-holy 
God. How magnificent is his conception of 
these hostile powers, symbolised in the eagle 
and serpent, in the opening of "The Revolt of 
Islam " ; how sublime is it in the " Prometheus 
Unbound ", where they are represented by Jupiter 
and Prometheus ! 

He proclaims enthusiastically the Idealism of 
Plato, of Spinoza, of Berkeley, of Kant. Let 
those who so stolidly sneer at this, expound by 
what possibility spirit and matter can influence 
each other without one attribute in common ; 
or let them demonstrate the existence of matter 
apart from our perception ; or let them show, if 
there be but one existing substance, that it is 
such as we should call matter rather than spirit. 
How glorious are his expositions of this philo- 
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sophy in the " Ode to Heaven " and the speeches 
of Ahasuerus in ** Hellas " ! 

He devoted himself heart and mind to the 
doctrine of the perfectibility of human nature ; 
an intrinsic perfectibility to eventuate in a heaven 
on earth realised by the noble endeavors of man 
himself ; not that which is complacently patronised 
by many so-called Christians, who are agreed to 
die and accept a perfect nature as a free gift^ 
when they can no longer live imperfect. As i 
the severe laws of the universe permitted par- 
tial gifts, any more than they permit gainful 
robberies ! Though I must consider Shelley mis- 
taken in this belief, I yet honor, and not blame 
him for it. For his nature must have been most 
pure and noble, since it could persuade hi 
peculiarly introspective mind of its truth. Right 
or wrong, it is the very mainspring of his philo- 
sophic system. In ** Queen Mab ", in the ** Revolt 
of Islam", in the "Prometheus Unbound", its 
expression glows with the solemn inspiration of 
prophecy. As Scott was the poet of the past, 
and Goethe of the present, so was Shelley of the 
future ; the thought of whose developed triumphs 
always kindles him into rapture. However dissi- 
dent, we cannot but reverence so sublime a 
unselfish an enthusiasm : perchance, were we 
more like him in goodness, we should be more 
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like him in faith. Expand the stage from our 
earth to the universe, the time from one life to an 
infinite succession of lives ; let the dramatis persona 
be not men only but all living souls; and this 
catastrophe, if catastrophe there must be, is the 
most righteous and lofty conclusion ever suggested 
for the great drama. 

Of his opinions concerning the right relations 
of the sexes, I can only say that they appear 
to me radically correct. And of his infidelity, 
that he attacked not so much Christianity as 
Priestianity — that blind, unspiritual orthodoxy 
which freezes the soul and fetters the mind, 
vilifying the holiest essence of all religion. Space 
being restricted, suffice it to say that in all his 
thoughts one is struck by a certain loftiness and 
breadth, characteristic of the best minds. It is 
as if they looked around from the crest of a 
mountain, with vision unbaffled by the crowd and 
the chimney-tops. Now, exactly as the height 
at which a person stands may be calculated from 
any one object on his horizon as well as from a 
hundred, so one of these superior thoughts is in 
itself proof sufficient of an elevated mind. For 
quantity is the measure of low things, but quality 
of high. Ten small apples may be worth more than 
one large ; but not any number of small thoughts 
can equal one great. Ten weak arms may be 
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stronger than one stalwart, but what number of 
weak minds can equal one that is powerful ? 

(Ill) What moral emotion, pure or impure, 
noble or mean, generous or selfish, does Shelley 
effuse through his works ? The question has 
been partly answered already, for, in a poet 
whose theme is concrete with man and abstract 
with destiny, the spirit refuses to be analysed 
into thought and passion, being the identity of 
the two. Morally, he is indeed sainted. Never 
yet did man thrill and glow with more love of 
his fellows, more self-sacrificing sympathy with 
all life, more hatred of fraud and cruelty — yet 
hatred interfused with the tenderest pity, more 
noble independence, candor, and intrepidity, more 
devoted reverence for goodness and truth. In 
what is understood by the present age as a truly 
Christian spirit, he bears comparison with the 
holiest of Christians. The creeds, the rituals, 
the ceremonies — those media which common men 
require to temper the else intolerable splendor of 
divine truth — he did not need : his eagle-eye 
could gaze un blenching upon the cloudless sun. 
And his life incarnated his poetry. He was his 
own Prometheus. That fatal per contra with which 
Emerson is obliged to conclude his magnificent 
summary of Shakspere, cannot be urged against 
Shelley. He perceived — who better ? — the 
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symbolism of the visible world; he appreciated 
— who more rapturously ? — ^its divine beauty : 
but he did not rest here ; he lived higher to the 
beauty of that which is symbolised, to the beauty 
which is called ** of holiness ", to the laws of 
that realm which is eternal. He was not " master 
of the revels to mankind ", but prophet and 
preacher. His music was as the harping of 
David to charm away the evil spirit from Saul. 

And thus we have crossed the threshold of our 
last inquiry — is he entitled, in a high sense, to be 
called inspired ? That he was a singer who sang 
songs beautiful, wise, and pure, may be affirmed 
of many a poet, though of no two with the same 
emphasis. What is it, then, which differentiates 
him from the second-class poets, and exalts him 
to sit with Isaiah and Dante, as one of that small 
choir of chief singers who are called transcendant ? 
It is that of which I but now spoke ; it is that of 
which he is so often accused under the name of 
mysticism. I dare affirm that no great writer is 
less obscure in manner, in expression, than he : 
obscure in matter he is, and ever must be, to 
those in whom is not developed* the faculty 
correlative to those ideas in whose expression 
he supremely delights. Were the most of us 
born deaf, we should reprobate as obscure and 
mystical those gifted men who dilated upon the 
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ravishment of music. And to the ideal ot 
spiritual harmonies, perfect and eternal, to whose 
rhythm and melody the universe is attuned, so 
that it is fitly named Cosmos — ^to these we arey 
most of us, deaf; and whoever, with reverence 
and love and rapture, is devoted to their celebra- 
tion — be it Plato or Swedenborg, Emerson ot 
Shelley — shall for ever to the great mass be as 
one who is speaking in an unknown tongue, or 
who is raving of phantasies which have no 
foundation in reality. 

Therefore, the accusations of mysticism but 
ignorantly affirm that he was most intensely and 
purely a poet. Plato, in the " Ion" (Shelley's 
translation) says : ** For the authors of those 
great poems which we admire, do not attain to 
excellence through the rules of any art ; but they 
utter their beautiful melodies of verse in a state 
of inspiration, and, as it were, possessed by a spirit 
not their own ". And again ; " For a poet is, 
indeed, a thing ethereally light, winged, and 
sacred ; nor can he compose anything worth 
calling poetry until he becomes inspired, and^ 

as it were, mad For, whilst a man retains 

any portion of the thing called reason, he is 
utterly incompetent to produce poetry or to 
vaticinate." This great truth has been enounced 
or implied by all true philosophers ; though sadly 
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abused by uninspired poetasters, and as obviously 
obnoxious as the Berkeleyan Idealism to stupid 
and unavailing sneers. Shelley himself, in that 
"Defence of Poetry" which is one of the most 
beautiful prose-pieces in the language, and which 
in serene elevation of tone, and expanse and 
subtlety of thought, is worthy of Plato or 
Emerson, repeatedly and throughout insists upon 
it as the essential law of poetic creation. 

The only true or inspired poetry is always 
from within, not from without. The experience 
contained in it has been spiritually transmuted 
from lead into gold. It is severely logical, the 
most trivial of its adornments being subservient 
to, and suggested by, the dominant idea; any 
departure from whose dictates would be the 
" falsifying of a revelation ". It is unadulterated 
with worldly wisdom, deference to prevailing 
opinions, mere talent or cleverness. Its anguish 
is untainted by the gall of bitterness, its joy is 
never selfish, its grossness is never obscene. It 
perceives always the profound identity underlying 
all surface differences. It is a living organism, 
not a dead aggregate, and its music is the expres- 
sion of the law of its growth ; so that it could no 
more be set to a different melody than could a 
rose-tree be consummated with lilies or violets. 
It is most philosophic when most enthusiastic, 
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the clearest light of its wisdom being shed from 
the keenest fire of its love. It is a synthesis 
not arithmetical, but algebraical ; that is to say, 
its particular subjects are universal symbols, its 
predicates, universal laws : hence it is infinitely 
suggestive. It is ever-fresh wonder at the infinite 
mystery, ever-young faith in the eternal soul. 
Whatever be its mood, we feel that it is not 
self-possessed but God-possessed ; whether the 
God came down serene and stately as Jove, when, 
a swan, he wooed Leda ; or with overwhelming 
might insupportably burning, as when he consumed 
Semele. 

These distinctive marks of the highest poetry 
I find displayed in the works of Shelley more 
gloriously than in those of any other poet in our 
language. As we must study Shakspere for know- 
ledge of idealised human nature, and Fielding for 
knowledge of human nature unidealised, and Car- 
lyle*s ** French Revolution " as the unapproached 
model of history, and Currer Bell's " Villette " to 
learn the highest capabilities of the novel, and 
Ruskin for the true philosophy of art, and Emerson 
for quintessential philosophy ; so must we study, 
and so will future men more and more study, 
Shelley for quintessential poetry. It was a good 
nomenclator who first called him the poet of 
poets. 
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He was not thirty when he died. Had he but 
lived for another thirty years — ? In the purity 
of our fervent youth, I think we all consecrate 
ourselves to an early death ; but the gods cannot 
love us all with a partial love, and most of us 
must dwindle down through age and decrepitude 
into the grave. But Shelley, while singing of the 
millennial future, and chanting beatitudes of our 
free and pure and love-united posterity, knew 
with undeceiving prescience that he could not live 
to see even the first straight steps taken towards 
the glorious goal. The tomb which he selected 
and described with almost passionate tenderness 
in 1 82 1, received his ashes in 1822. And so may 
we tr-ust that the prophecy of 1821 was fulfilled in 
1822 : 

" The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit's bark is driven 
Far from the shore ; far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully afar : 
Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abodes where the eternal are.'* 

If this meagre essay attracts any worthy 
student to Shelley, it will fulfil the purpose of 
its publication^: miserably as it fails to fulfil my 
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desire to render honorable tribute of love and 
gratitude to this poet of poets, and purest of 
men, whose works and life have been to me, from 
my youth up, a perennial source of delight and 
inspiration. 

i860. 
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*' I assert for myself that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me it is hindrance, and not action. . . . 
I question not my corporeal eye any more than I would 
question a window concerning a sight. I look through it, 
and not with it." 

•• The angel who presided at my birth 
Said : Little creature, formed of joy and mirth. 
Go, love without the help of anything on earth." 



Before the publication of these volumes I knew 
but one of Blake's poems, that on the Human Fo^m^ 
or Divine ImagCy quoted by James John Garth 
Wilkinson in his great work. The wisdom and 
the celestial simplicity of this little piece prepared 
one to love the author and all that he had done ; 
yet the selections from his poems and other writings 
were a revelation far richer than my hopes. Not 



^ Life of William Blake, "Pictor Ignotus," with selections 
from his poems and other writings. By the late Alexander 
Gilchrist, author of the " Life of William Etty." Illustrated 
from Blake's own works, in facsimile, by W. J. Linton, and in 
photolithography, with a few of Blake's original plates. In 
2 vols. London : Macmillan and Co., 1863. 

I give the full title, in recommending the work to all good 
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only are these selections most beautiful in them- 
selves ; they are also of great national interest as 
filling up a void in the cycle of our poetic literature. 
I had long felt, and probably many others had felt, 
that much of the poetry of the present and the last 
age must have had an antecedent less remote in 
time than the Elizabethan works, and less remote 
in resemblance than the works of Cowper and 
Burns. Yet, since Macaulay's essay on Byron 
appeared, Cowper and Burns — and in general these 
two only — had been continually named as the 
heralds of that resurrection of her poetry which 
makes glorious for England the crescent quarter 
of the nineteenth century. A third herald of that 
resurrection was undoubtedly William Blake; and 
although he was scarcely listened to at all, while 
his colleagues held in attention the whole kingdom, 
the fact may at length be recognised that by him, 
even more clearly than by them, was anticipated 
and announced both the event now already past 
and the event still in process of evolution. 

If it be objected that one who was scarcely 



readers. The first volume contains the Life and a noble 
supplementary chapter by Mr. D. G. Rossetti ; the second 
volume contains the Selections, admirably edited by Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti, with the assistance of Mr. W. M. Rossetti. There 
is magnificent prose as well as poetry in the selections, and 
the engravings in themselves are worth more than most books. 
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listened to at all could not exercise much influence, 
the reply is that we are concerned not with the 
influence, but with the accuracy and period of the 
presage. It is written that mankind did not heed 
Noah, or heeded only to mock, during the six- 
score, years in which he foretold the Flood and 
built the Ark ready for it. If the Flood really 
came as he foretold, it attested the truth of his 
inspiration ; but no one now would think that his 
prophecies were instrumental in accomplishing 
their own fulfilment, although this opinion must 
have been general among those who were being 
submerged. Or we may answer, applying a meta- 
phor which has been with good reason much used, 
that the mountain-peaks which in any district first 
reflect the rays of the dawn exercise little or no 
influence on the dawn's development, even in 
relation to the country around them ; they cast 
some glimmer of light into obscure valleys below 
(whose obscurity, on the other hand, their shadows 
make trebly deep when the sun is sinking) ; they 
prophesy very early of the coming noontide ; we 
may judge as to their positions and altitudes by 
the periods of their reflection ; but the dawn would 
grow and become noon, and the noon would sink 
and become night, just the same if they were not 
there. So the Spirit of the Ages, the Zeitgeist^ is 
developed universally and independently by its 
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own mysterious laws throughout mankind : and 
the eminent men from whom it first radiates the 
expression of what we call a new aspect (the 
continuous imperceptible increments of change 
having accumulated to an amount of change which 
we can clearly perceive, and which even our gross 
standards are £ne enough to measure), the illus- 
trious prototypes of an age, really cast but a faint 
reflex upon those beneath them; and while pre- 
eminently interesting in biography, are of small 
account in history except as prominent indices of 
growth and progress and decay, as early effects, 
not efficient causes. They help us to read clearly 
the advance of time ; but this advance they do not 
cause any more than the gnomon of a- sun-dial 
causes the procession of the hours which it indi- 
cates, or a tidal-rock the swelling of the seas whose 
oncoming is signalled in white foam around it and 
in shadowed waters over it. 

The message of Cowper has been heard (it was 
not a very great announcement, and he uttered it 
neatly and distinctly and honestly), has been laid 
to heart by the many for whom it was sufficient, 
and is now in due season passing out of mind with 
the fulfilment of its purpose. Very little of his 
poetry can be expected to survive our century. 
Burns will live with the language ; but it must be 
remembered that his poetry is not blossom and 
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promise; it is consummate fruition ; it points to the 
past more than to the future ; it is the genial life, 
the heroism, the history, the song of his whole 
people for ages, gathered up and sublimated in 
and by one supreme man. This king of Scotland 
happened to come in the guise of a herald to 
England, but none the less was he a king, the last 
and greatest of a glorious line; and no other 
majesty than his own was behind the messenger* 
Shakspere made perfect the English drama, and 
there has arisen no English drama since ; Burns 
made perfect Scottish song, and there has arisen 
no Scottish song since. When the genius of a 
nation has attained (human) perfection in any one 
form and mode, it leaves to ambitious mediocrity 
all future rivalry with that monumental perfection, 
itself seeking to become perfect in some new form 
or mode. 

Blake's first volume of poetry was printed (one 
cannot add published) in 1783, about the same time 
as the first volume of Cowper and a little before 
that of Burns ; Crabbe's first popular poem, " The 
Village," was printed in the same year. Seventeen 
years afterwards Hayley was in high repute, and 
Blake went to live near him to engrave illustrations 
for some of his works. The " Lyrical Ballads ** of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth did not appear until 
1798; "The Lay of the Last Minstrel'* until 

I 2 
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1805. Byron was bom in 1788, Shelley in 1792, 
Keats in 1796. The poems in this first volume 
had been written by Blake in the interval, 1768- 
1777, between the ages of eleven and twenty 
years. 

Never, perhaps, was a book of verse printed 
more strange to the literature of its period ; and 
one scarcely knows whether to account the novelty 
more or less wonderful because relative and not 
absolute, because the novelty of the long dead 
past come back to life rather than of a new future 
just born. The spirit of the great Elizabethan 
Age was incarnate once more, speaking through 
the lips of a pure and modest youth. " My Silks 
and Fine Array" might have been written by 
Shakspere, by Beaumont and Fletcher, or by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Its sweet irregular artless 
cadences are not more different from the sharp 
measured metallic ring of the rhymes of the 
scholars of Pope, than is its natural sentiment 
from the affedled sentimentalities then in the 
mode. Of all the other eighteenth century 
writers, I think Chatterton alone (as in the Dirge 
in " Ella " ) has anything kindred to it ; and 
Chatterton was archaic consciously and with 
intent. The " Mad Song " immediately reminds 
us of the charadler assumed by Edgar in " Lear " 
(a common charadler in Shakespeare's time, else 
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Edgar would not have assumed it), and of the 
old Tom o' Bedlam songs. In the fine specimen 
of these preserved by the elder Disraeli in his 
" Curiosities of Literature ", three main elements 
can easily be distinguished; the grotesque but 
horrible cry of misery wrung from the heart of 
the poor half-witted, cruelly-treated vagabond ; 
the intentional fooling of the beggar and mounte- 
bank, baiting for the charity that is caught with 
a laugh in its mouth, maddening for his bread ; 
the genuine lunacy of a wild and over-excited 
imagination, ungovemed so long that it is now 
quite ungovernable. The first gives us such 
lines as these : 

In the lovely lofts of Bedlam, 
In stubble soft and dainty ; 

Brave bracelets strong, 

Sweet whips ding-dong, 
And a wholesome hunger plenty. 

The second such as these : 

Of thirty bare years have I 
Twice twenty been enrag6d ; 

And of forty been 

Three times fifteen 
In durance soundly cag6d. 

The third such as these, which Edgar Allan Poe 
(a fine artist even in the choice of his mottoes) 
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prefixed to his " Unparalleled Adventure of one 
HansPfaall": 

With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander ; 

With a burning spear, 

And a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander. 

Or these : 

I know more than Apollo ; 
For oft when he lies sleeping, 

I behold the stars 

At mutual wars, 
And the rounded welkin weeping. 

As Tom o* Bedlams did not wander the country 
when Blake wrote, the elements of vagabondage 
and moimtebankism are not in his piece. But 
as an expression of lunacy — the government of 
reason overthrown, and wild imagination making 
the anarchy more anarchic by its reign of 
terror — it is thoroughly of the old Elizabethan 
strain. Here is a stanza which Edgar might 
have sung in the storm by the hovel on the 
heath : 

Like a fiend in a cloud, 

With howling woe 
After night I do crowd, 

And with night will go ; 
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I turn my back to the East 
Whence comforts have increased ; 
For light doth seize my brain 
With frantic pain. 

Mark the appalling power of the verb crowdj 
revealing, as by a lightning-flash, the ruins of 
sane personality, haunted and multitudinous, 
literally heside itself. Not one poet in twenty 
would have dared to use the word thus, and yet 
(although a careless reader might think it 
brought in merely for the sake of the rhyme) 
it was the very word to use. The address " To 
the Muses ", sweet, calm, and masterly, as if the 
matured utterance of a convi(5lion well pondered 
and of no recent date, yet written by a mere boy, 
embodies the essence of all that Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Keats, and Shelley, many years afterwards 
taught and sang in vindication of Pre-Drydenism. 
The poems in blank verse **To the Evening 
Star", **To Spring," and "To Summer", are 
perhaps even more wonderful than those in rhyme, 
considering the age of the writer and the epoch 
of oar literature in which they were produced. 
With the exception of the " Ode to Evening ", 
I do not remember any blank verse of the century 
at all similar to them in tone. And the Ode of 
Collins, fine as it is, suffers greatly in the com- 
parison with them ; for it does not reach their 
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noble breadth of conception and execution, and it 
is not quite free from then current affectations. 
These pieces are not perfect in art, but they are 
perfect in the spirit of their art ; they have cer- 
tain laxities and redundances of rhythm, and are 
here and there awkward in diction, but such 
youthful sweet errors rather grace than spoil 
" that large utterance of the early gods *'. They 
have the grandeur of lofty simplicity, not of 
laboured pomp ; a grandeur like that which invests 
our imaginations of the patriarchs. By a well 
beneath a palm tree, stands one who wears but 
a linen turban and a simple flowing robe, and 
who but watches browsing sheep and camels 
drinking ; yet no modern monarch, however gor- 
geously arrayed and brilliantly surrounded, can 
compare with him in majesty. 

The Selections from the first volume printed by 
Blake include extracts from a dramatic work, 
" Edward the Third ". It was an attempt to 
revive the great English Historical Drama; an 
attempt which failed, and of which all repetitions 
are pretty sure to fail ; the English Historical 
Drama flourished in a period whose history was 
itself dramatic, and such a period is not likely to 
revolve again on our England. But one piece from 
this drama I must quote at length, and it is 
hardly rash to prophesy that this same piece will 
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be quoted at length for many generations to come 
in all worthy books of specimens of the choicest 
British poetry. The time is the eve of Cressy ; 
the scene is the camp of Edward : a Minstrel 
sings : — 

O Sons of Trojan Brutus, clothed in war, 
Whose voices are the thunder of the field, 

• • • • • 

Your ancestors came from the fires of Troy 
(Like lions roused by lightning from their dens. 
Whose eyes do glare against the stormy fires). 
Heated with war, filled with the blood of Greeks, 
With helmets hewn, and shields covered with gore ; 
In navies black, broken with wind and tide. 

• •tat 

They landed in firm array upon the rocks 

Of Albion : they kissed the rocky shore : 

" Be thou our mother and bur nurse," they said, 

" Our children's mother ; and thou shalt be our grave 

The sepulchre of ancient Troy, from whence 

Shall rise cities, and thrones, and awful powers." 

• • • • 

Our fathers swarm from the ships. Giant voices 
Are heard from out the hills ; the enormous sons 
Of Ocean run from rocks and caves ; wild men 
Naked, and roaring like lions, hurling rocks. 
And wielding knotty clubs, like oaks entangled. 
Thick as a forest ready for the axe. 

• * • • . 

Our fathers move in firm array to battle ; 
The savage monsters rush like roaring fire, 
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Like as a forest roars with crackling flames 
When the red lightning borne by furious storm 
Lights on some woody shore, and the parched heavens 
Rain fire into the molten raging sea. 

t • • t • 

Our fathers, sweating, lean on their spears and view 

The mighty dead : giant bodies streaming blood, 

Dread visages frowning in silent death. 

Then Brutus speaks, inspired ; our fathers sit 

Attentive on the melancholy shore. 

Hear ye the voice of Brutus : " The flowing waves 

Of Time come rolling o'er my breast," he said, 

" And my heart labours with futurity. 

Our sons shall rule the empire of the sea. 

Their mighty wings shall stretch from East to West ; 

Their nest is in the sea, but they shall roam 

Like eagles for their prey 

. • • • • 

" Our sons shall rise from thrones in joy, each one 
Buckhng his armour on ; Morning shall be 
Prevented^ by the gleaming of their swords, 
And Evening hear their songs of victory. 

• t • • . 

" Freedom shall stand upon the cliffs of Albion, 
Casting her blue eyes over the green ocean ; 
Or, towering, stand upon the roaring waves. 
Stretching her mighty spear o'er distant lands, 
While with her eagle wings she covereth 
Fair Albion's shore and all her families." 



* Prevented, I need hardly say, is used here in the old sense 
of anticipated. 
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This is the song of the Minstrel as given in the 
Selections. I have the highest esteem for the 
taste and judgment of Mr. Dante G. Rossetti, and 
the whole reading public owes him no common 
debt of gratitude for his work in the second volume 
as well as for the Supplementary Chapter in the 
first. It is probable, it is almost certain, that he 
has published quite as much of Blake's poetry and 
prose as it was prudent to publish experimentally 
after the neglect of eighty years. But if the above 
interlineal points mark omissions, the omitted 
passages should be reinstated in the next edition ; 
the whole of this Song, as it stands in Blake's 
earliest volume or in manuscript, should be given 
at any rate in an Appendix if not in the body of 
the work. For this Chant belongs to the whole 
British people ; it is one of the most precious 
among the most precious heirlooms bequeathed to 
us by our forefathers ; it is a national jewel of 
such magnificence that no one man, however 
honest and skilful, can be trusted to cut it and set 
it in accordance with his private opinion. 

We English are surely a strange people. Pic- 
tures beyond price are bequeathed to us, and our 
first step towards disposing of them satisfactorily 
is to bury them away where they cannot be seen. 
A Song is chanted for us which should thrill and 
swell every native heart with patriotic pride, a 
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Song great with the grandeur of our national life 
and history for three millenniums of legends and 
annals and journals, a Song heroic as Cressy, 
sublime as Trafalgar ; and for fourscore years we 
leave it to that oblivion of oblivions which has 
never had any remembrance. The poet lives forty 
years after giving this glorious Song to his people, 
devotedly loyal to his highest inspirations, pure, 
poor, obscure ; and when he dies, it is here and 
there casually remarked that a clever madman 
has at length reached the sanity of the grave. 
Again forty years come and go ere a few admirers 
worthy of him they admire can venture with much 
diffidence (surely but too well-founded !) to bespeak 
the favour of his people for this Song, in which he 
has added a great and burning light to their 
illustrations the most splendid, and for other songs 
in which he has given them the seed whose 
harvest is likely to be the wealth and spiritual 
subsistence of generations yet unborn. 

When Blake wrote this, however young in years, 
he was undoubtedly mature; as Keats when he 
wrote "Hyperion*', as Shelley when he wrote 
" Adonais ", or " The Triumph of Life ". We shall 
all soon know it by heart, and cherish it in our 
hearts, with the speeches of Henry at Agincourt and 
the " Scots wha hae " of Burns, with Campbell's 
" Mariners of England " and Robert Browning's 
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** Home Thoughts from the Sea *' ; and then we 
shall feel and know that for us it is perfect beyond 
criticism, except the criticism of reverent inter- 
pretation. It is Titanic, and it cleaves to its 
Mother Earth like a Titan, like a mountain, like a 
broad oak-tree ; and the grandeur of its strength 
is the grandeur of a gnarled oak whose vigorous 
life bursts through all conventional symmetries, 
the grandeur of a mountain which the central fires 
have heaved into lines enormous and savagely 
irregular. 

Many years afterwards, in 1789, when Blake was 
thirty-two, the " Songs of Innocence " appeared ; 
and we learn from them the strange fact that he 
who was mature in his childhood and youth be- 
came in his manhood a little child. A little child, 
pure in soul as the serenest light of the morning, 
happy and innocent as a lamb leaping in the 
meadows, singing all its joy in the sweetest voice 
with that exquisite infantine lisp which thrills 
the adult heart with yearning tenderness.^ The 

^ " Let the reader try to breathe like a child, and let the 
auditors of the breath decide whether he succeeds or no. 
There is indeed in adult breath such a peopling of multi- 
tudinous thoughts, such a tramp of hardness and troubles, as 
does not cede to the attempt to act the infantine even for a 
moment." (Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, "The Human Body 
and its Connexion with Man," p. 98, note.) What is true of 
common breathing, is true more conspicuously of breathing 
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"Introduction," "The Lamb," "The Chimney 
Sweeper," the " Laughing Song," " A Cradle 
Song," "Holy Thursday," "Infant Joy," "The 
Divine Image " ; what holy and tender and beau- 
tiful babe-lullabies, babe joy-songs, are these 1 The 
ideal Virgin Mother might have sung them to her 
infant ; lambs and doves and flowers might com- 
prehend them ; they are alone in our language, 
which they glorify by revealing its unsuspected 
treasures of heavenly innocence and purity. I 
transcribe one of the shortest of them, " Infant 
Joy " ; a sudden throb of maternal rapture which 
we should have thought inarticulate— expressible 



idealised and harmonised, of the breathing of song in which 
psychical have superseded the physical rhythms. The 
adult cannot sing like a child ; but Blake in these Songs 
does so : he did not act the infantine, for he was infantine, by 
a regeneration as real while as mysterious as ever purest 
saint experienced in the religious life. And this regeneration, 
so far as we can learn, was effected without the throes of 
agony and doubt and despair which the saints all pass 
through in being born again. 

I am merely writing a few remarks on the poet, not sketch- 
ing the life and character of the man ; but I may be allowed 
to call the attention of readers to this wonderful life and 
character. Blake was always poor in world's wealth, 
always rich in spiritual wealth, happy and contented and 
assured, living with God. As to his souPs salvation, I do 
not believe that he ever gave it a thought ; any more than 
a child thinks of the question whether its loving parents will 
continue to feed and clothe and cherish it. He had none of 
the feverish raptures and hypochondriac remorses which even 
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only by kisses and caresses and wordless cradle- 
crooning — marvellously caught up and rendered 
into Song. 

" I have no name, 

I am but two days old.** 

What shall I call thee ? 
" I happy am, 
Joy is my name.** 

Sweet joy befall thee. 

Pretty joy ! 

Sweet joy but two days old, 

Sweet joy I call thee : 
Thou dost smile, 
I sing the while, 

Sweet joy befall thee. 

Five years later come the "Songs of Experience'*, 
and the singer is an older child, and even a youth, 

in the best of those who are commonly called saints excite a 
certain contemptuous pity in the midst of love and admiration : 
he was a thoroughly healthy and happy religious soul, whose 
happiness was thoroughly unselfish and noble. As to the 
" Christian Evidences ", as they are termed, of which the 
mass of good people are so enamoured, in trying to argue 
themselves and others into a sort of belief in a sort (and 
such a sort !) of deity, he would have no more dreamed of 
appealing to them than he would have tried elaborately to 
argue himself into belief in the existence of the sun. " I 
feel the warmth, I see the light and see by the light : what 
do you want to argue about ? You may call it sun, moon, 
comet, star, or Will-o'-the-Wisp, if so it pleases you ; all I 
know and care for is this, that day by day it warms and 
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but not yet a man. The experience is that of a 
sensitive and thoughtful boy, troubled by the first 
perceptions of evil where he has believed all good, 
thinking the whole world cruel and false since 
some playmate-firiend has turned unkind, seeing 
life all desolate and blank since some coveted 
object has disappointed in the possession ; in short, 
through very lack of experience, generalising one 
untoward event into a theory of life that seems 
more bitterly hopeless than grey-haired cynical 
pessimism. Even the " Garden of Love ", " The 
Human Abstra^," " The Two Songs," " To Tir- 
zah," and " Christian Forbearance " (one of the 
keenest arrows of Beelzebub shot straight back 
with wounding scorn at the evil archer), are not 

lights me." Such would have been the sum of his reply to 
any questioner ; for he was emphatically a seer, and had the 
disdain of all seers for the pretentions of gropers and 
guessers who are blind. Like Swedenborg, he always 
relates things heard and seen ; more purely a mystic than 
Swedenborg, he does not condescend to dialectics and 
scholastic divinity. Those who fancy that a dozen stony 
syllogisms seal up the perennial fountain of our deepest 
questionings, will affirm that Blake's belief was an illusion. 
But an illusion constant and self-consistent and harmonious 
with the world throughout the whole of a man's life, wherein 
does this differ from a reality ? Metaphysically we are 
absolutely unable to prove any existence : we believe that 
those things really exist which we find pretty constant and 
consistent in their relations to us, — a very sound practical 
but very unsound philosophical belief. Blake and Sweden- 
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in thought and experience beyond the capacity of 
meditative boyhood. " The Tiger " is a magni- 
ficent expression of boyish wonder and admiring 
terror ; ** The Crystal Cabinet " is a fairy dream 
of early youth ; ** The Golden Net " is a fine 
dream of adolescence. Perhaps in only three 
more of his briefer poems do we find Blake mature 
(it must be borne in mind that his second maturity 
unfolded itself in pictures rather than songs) ; 
" Broken Love," " Auguries of Innocence," and 
the Letter in verse, deted from Felpham, to his 
friend, Mr. Butts. These are mature as to their 
conception, as to the amount and quality of ex- 
perience and thought involved in them, but occa- 
sionally very immature in execution. There is, 
indeed, one piece of twenty lines mature in every 



borg and other true mystics (Jesus among them) undoubtedly 
had senses other than ours ; it is as futile for us to argue 
against the reality of their perceptions as it would be false in 
us to pretend that our perceptions are the same. As, how- 
ever, Blake was supremely a mystic, it is but fair to add 
that he (and the same may be affirmed of Jesus) was unlike 
common Christians as thoroughly as he was unlike common 
Atheists ; he lived in a sphere far removed from both. In 
the clash of the creeds, it is always a comfort to remembfer 
that sects with their sectaries, orthodox and heterodox, could 
not intersect at all, if they were not in the same plane. 
Blake's esteem for argumentation may be read in one couplet ; 

If the sun and moon should doubt 
They'd immediately go out. 
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respect, although written so late as 1807 : I mean 
the verses to Queen Charlotte with his illustrations 
of Blair's ** Grave": 

The door of death is made of gold, 
That mortal eyes cannot behold ; 
But when the mortal eyes are closed, 
And cold and pale the limbs reposed, 
The soul awakes and wondering sees 
In her mild hand the golden keys. 
The grave is Heaven's golden gate, 
And rich and poor around it wait : 
O Shepherdess of England's Fold, 
Behold this gate of pearl and gold ! 

To dedicate to England's Queen 
The visions that my soul hath seen, 
And by her kind permission bring 
What I have borne on solemn wing 
From the vast regions of the grave. 
Before her throne my wings I wave. 
Bowing before my sovereign's feet : 
The Grave produced these blossoms sweet 
In mild repose from earthly strife, 
The blossoms of eternal life ! 

And here are a few more lines almost as majesti- 
cally mature as one of his Inventions for the 
•* Books of Job " : 

Jesus sat in Moses' chair ; 
They brought the trembling woman there : 
Moses commands she be stoned to death ; 
What was the sound of Jesus' breath ? 



I 
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He laid his hands on Moses' law : 
The ancient heavens in silent awe, 
Writ with curses from pole to pole, 
All away began to roll : 
" To be good only, is to be 
A God, or else a Pharisee." 

The man who wrote this might well proclaim : " I 
touch the heavens as an instrument to glorify the 
Lord". 

" Broken Love " needs no comment here : Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti has done the best that could be 
done by the most subtle and patient sympathy to 
interpret it. I subjoin half-a-dozen lines from the 
^* Auguries of Innocence *' : 

A Robin red -breast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage ; 

A dove -house full of doves and pigeons 

Shudders Hell through all its regions ; 

A skylark wounded on the wing 

Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 

It has been objected (strangely enough, in Mac- 
miUan's Magazine) to such couplets as these, that 
they express a truth with such exaggerated em- 
phasis as wholly to distort it, as to make it virtu- 
ally an untruth. No objecflion could be more 
unwise, for it is the result of reading the author's 
intention precisely backwards. His object was not 
to expand a small fact into a universal truth, but 
to concentrate the full essence of a universal truth 

R 2 
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into a small fact. He was intent on making great 
laws portable, not little events insupportable. — 
" Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 
one of them shall not fall to the ground without 
your Father. But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.** — "But I say unto you, That every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment.'* — " For 
verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain. 
Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall re- 
move; and nothing shall be impossible unto you.*^ 
— " But whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.'* — These 
texts from the mouth of one of the sublimest of 
mystics realise the very same object in the very 
same manner. The sharply cut symbol leaves 
a distinct and enduring impression, whefe the 
abstract dogma would have perhaps made no im- 
pression at all. Briefly, in almost every couplet 
of this poem, Blake has attempted what all pro- 
found poets and thinkers have ever most earnestly 
attempted : to seize a rude but striking image 
of some sovereign truth, and to stamp it with 
roughest vigour on the commonest metal for uni- 
versal circulation. To such attempts we owe all 
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the best proverbs in the world; the abounding 
small currency of our intellectual commerce, more 
invaluably essential to our ordinary daily business 
than nuggets of gold, than rubies, and pearls, and 
diamonds. 

As to the longer poems produced after the " Songs 
of Experience'* — "Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion, Europe, Jerusalem, Ahania, Urizen, &c." 
— the Selections given by Mr. Gilchrist are not 
sufficient to enable one to form a settled opinion. 
This may be said : that a careful study of the 
whole of them, in the order of the years in which 
they were written, would probably reveal that 
they are much less wild and incoherent than even 
Mr. Gilchrist supposed. Every man living in 
seclusion and developing an intense interior life 
gradually comes to give a quite peculiar signifi- 
cance to certain words, and phrases, and emblems. 
Metaphors which to the common bookwrights and 
journalists are mere handy counters, symbols al- 
most as abstract and unrelated in thought to the 
things they represent as are the x and y and g 
used in solving an algebraic problem, are for him 
burdened with rich and various freights of spiritual 
experience ; they are ships in which he has sailed 
over uncharted seas to unmapped shores, with 
which he has struggled through wild tempests and 
been tranced in divine calms, in which he has 
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returned with treasures from all the zones ; and 
he loves them as the sailor loves his ship. His 
writings must thus appear, to any one reading 
them for the first time, very obscure, and often 
very ludicrous ; the strange reader 'sees a battered 
old hull, where the writer sees a marvellous 
circumnavigation. But we ought not to be kept 
from studying these writings by any apparent 
obscurity and ludicrousness, if we have found in 
the easily comprehended vernacular writings of 
the same man (as in Blake's we certainly have 
found) sincerity and wisdom and beauty. Nor is 
it probable that even the most mysterious works 
of Blake would prove more difficult to genuine 
lovers of poetry than many works of the highest 
renown prove to nine-tenths of the reading public. 

Sie haben dich, heUiger Hafis, 
Die mystische Zunge genannt ; 

Und haben, die Wortgelehrten, 
Den Werth des Worts nicht erkannt. 

For many intelligent persons Carlyle at his best is 
almost or quite as unintelligible as if he were 
using an unknown language ; and the same may 
be asserted of Shelley and Robert Browning. (I 
do not select lofty old names, because in their cases 
the decisions of authoritative judges accumulating 
throughout centuries overawe our common jury- 
men into verdicts wise without understanding ; sa 
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that a dullard can speak securely of the sublimity 
of Milton, for example, although we are pretty 
certain that he never got through the first book of 
the "Paradise Lost", and that he would find 
himself in a Slough of Despond when twenty 
lines deep in the opening passages of ** Samson 
Agonistes*'.) Indeed, I doubt whether it would 
be an exaggeration to assert that, for a very large 
majority of those who are accounted educated and 
intelligent people, poetry in itself is essentially an 
unknown tongue. They admire and remember a 
verse or a passage for its wit, its cleverness, its 
wisdom, its clear and brief statement of some fact, 
its sentiment, its applicability to some circum- 
stance of their own life, its mention of some classic 
name, its allusion to some historical event ; in 
short, for its associations and not for its poetry 
per se. Yet assuredly there are still men in England 
with an infallible sense for poetry, however dis- 
guised and however far removed from ordinary as- 
sociations ; men who know Shakespeare in despite 
of the commentators, and understand Browning in 
contempt of the critics, and laugh quietly at the 
current censures and raptures of the Reviews : and 
these men would scarcely consider it a waste of 
time to search into the meaning of the darkest 
oracles of William Blake. 

I wish to add a few words on the relations 
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subsisting between our author and succeeding 
English poets. In his early maturity, as a re- 
incarnation of the mighty Elizabethan spirit, the 
first fruit of a constructive after a. destructive 
period, his affinity to the great poets who flour- 
ished a few years before his death (he died in 
1827) will be readily understood. Thus in the 
Minstrel's Song, before quoted, we at once discern 
that the rhythm is of the same strain as the 
largest utterance of Marlowe and Webster and 
Shakespeare precedent, and as the noblest modern 
exemplar, the blank verse of ** Hjrperion " sub- 
sequent:^ It is not, however, in this early 
maturity, but in his second childhood and boyhood 
and youth, when he was withdrawn from common 
life into mysticism, when moonlight was his sun- 
light, and water was his wine, and the roses red 
as blood were become all white as snow, in the 
** Songs of Innocence ", the " Songs of Experi- 
ence", and the ** Auguries of Innocence " (always 



* Keats avowed imitation of Milton in the structure of his 
rhythm. Similarity to the Council in Pandemonium there 
of course could not but be in the Council of the overthrown 
Titans; but the verse of Keats (if I have any ear and 
intelligence for verse) is as different from the verse of 
Milton as with the same language and the same metrical 
standard it possibly could be. It is in my judgment even 
more beautiful and more essentially powerful and sublime 
than Milton's. 
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Innocence, mark, not Virtue) that the seeds may be 
traced of much which is now half- consciously 
struggling towards organic perfection, and which 
in two or three generations may be crowned with 
foliage and blossoms and fruit as the Tree of Life 
for one epoch. 

The essence of this poetry is mysticism, and the 
essence of this mysticism is simplicity. The two 
meanings in which this last word is commonly 
used — the one reverential, the other kindly con- 
temptuous — are severally appropriate to the most 
wise and the least wise manifestations of this 
spirit of mysticism. It sees, and is continually 
rapturous with seeing, everywhere correspondence, 
kindred, identity, not only in the things and 
creatures of earth, but in all things and creatures 
and beings of hell and earth and lieaven, up to 
the one father (or interiorly to the one soul) of all. 
It thus ignores or pays little heed to the countless 
complexities and distinctions of our modem civili- 
sation and science, a knowledge of which is gener- 
ally esteemed the most useful information and 
most valuable learning. For it "there is no 
great and no small " ; in the large type of planets 
and nations, in the minute letters of dewdrops and 
worms, the same eternal laws are written ; and 
merely as a matter of convenience to the reader 
is this or that print preferable to the other. And 
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the whole universe being the volume of the Scrip- 
tures of the living word of God, this above all is 
to be heeded, that man should not dwell con- 
tented on the lovely language and illustrations, 
but should live beyond these in the sphere of the 
realities which they signify. It is passionately 
and profoundly religious, contemplating and treat- 
ing every subject religiously, in all its excursions 
and discursions issuing from the soul to return to 
the soul, alone, from the alone, to the alone ; and 
thus it is by no means strict in its theology, being 
Swedenborgian in one man and Pantheistic in 
another, while in the East it has readily assimi- 
lated Buddhism and Brahminism and Moham-^ 
medanism. Its supreme tendency is to remain- 
or to become again childlike, its supreme aspira- 
tion is not virtue, but innocence or guilelessness : 

■ 

so that we may say with truth of those whom it 
possesses, that the longer they live the younger 
they grow, as if ** passing out to God by the gate 
of birth, not death ". 

These few hints may serve as points of depar- 
ture for some slender lines of relation between 
William Blake the Second and the principal 
subsequent poets. It must be borne in mind 
that the object here is not a survey of the full 
circle of the powers of any of these poets ; they 
may be very great or very small in various other 
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respects, while very small or very great in respect 
of this mystical simplicity. The heads of Da 
Vinci and Titian and Rembrandt, the bodies of 
Correggio and Rubens, would all count for 
nothing were we instituting a comparison between 
the old masters simply as painters of the sky. 

Wordsworth ever aspired towards this sim- 
plicity, but the ponderous pedantry of his nature 
soon dragged him down again when he had 
managed to reach it. He was a good, conscien- 
tious, awkward pedagogue, who, charmed by the 
charms of childhood, endeavoured himself to play 
the child. Were it not rather too wicked, I could 
draw from iEsop another excellent illustration. 
He was not wrong when he proclaimed himself 
eminentl}'^ a teacher ; *tis a pity that six days of the 
seven his teaching was of the Sunday-school sort. 

Coleridge had much of this simplicity. In the 
"Ancient Mariner" it is supreme; in " Christa- 
bel " it does not lack, but already shows signs of 
getting maudlin; afterwards, "Lay Sermons" 
with Schelling and the Noetic Pentad, almost or 
quite extinguished it. He was conscious of the 
loss, as witness the lines in his great Ode : 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man. 

Scott, a thoroughly objective genius, lived and 
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wrote altogether out of the sphere of this simplicity. 
He had a simplicity of his own, the simplicity of 
truthfulness and power in his "magnificent and 
masculine grasp of men and things ". Expansive 
not intensive, he developed no interior life, but 
diffused himself over the exterior life. His 
poetry is of action, not of thought; he is as a 
mighty and valiant soldier, whom we seek on 
the field of battle, not in the school of the 
prophets. 

Byron had it not at all. He is great, exceedingly 
great ; but great as the expression of intense life, 
and of such thought only as is the mere tool and 
weapon of life, never great as the expression of 
thought above and beneath life commanding and 
sustaining it. He had just ideality enough to shed 
a poetic glow upon powers and passions all essen- 
tially commonplace but very uncommonly vigorous, 
overflowing with the energy of daemonic possession 
— an energy most mysterious, but in itself most 
impatient of mysticism. 

Keats, who shall dare to judge ? I doubt not 
that everything pure and beautiful would have had 
its season in him who, dying at twenty-four, wrote 
^* Hyperion" a few years after "Endymion". But 
this plastic genius would have proceeded in trium- 
phant transmigrations through all fairest forms ere 
it could have found eternal tranquillity in the soul 
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of all form. Had he been spared, all analogies, I 
think, point to this end. 

Shelley possessed, or rather was possessed by, 
this simplicity to the uttermost. Although he and 
Keats were twin brothers, Greeks of the race of 
the Gods, their works do not resemble but comple- 
ment each other. The very childlike lisp which 
we remarked in Blake is often observable in the 
voice of Shelley, consummate singer as he was. 
The lisp is, however, not always that of a child ; 
it is on several occasions that of a missionary 
seeking to translate old thoughts from his rich and 
exact native tongue into the dialect, poor and 
barbarous, of his hearers. He (while doing also 
very different work of his own) carries on the work 
begun by Blake, sinking its foundations into a 
deeper past, and uplifting its towers into a loftier 
future. Both Shelley and Keats are still so far 
beyond the range of our English criticism that 
they would not have been mentioned thus cursorily 
here had it been possible to omit them.^ 

^ Perhaps the astonishing difference in kind between these 
glorious poets and their contemporaries can best be put in 
clear light by thus considering them young Greeks of the 
race of the Gods, bom three thousand years after their time, 
in Christian England. Shelley has been called •' The 
Eternal Child", and Keats "The Real Adonis"; and 
Novalis says well, " Children are ancients, and youth is 
antique " (" Die Kinder sind Antiken. Auch die Jugend ist 
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Tennyson has no more of this simplicity than 
had Byron : his chief youthful fault was such a 
young ladyish affecflation as could not exist together 
with it. But he is fully aware of its value, and 
woos it like a lover, in vain, as Byron wooed it in 
the latter parts of "Childe Harold" and in "Man- 
fred *'. Perhaps each of them should be credited 
with one great exception, in addition to a few 
short lyrics; Tennyson with the " Lotus Eaters", 
Byron with the " Dream ". Scarcely any other 
artist in verse of the same rank has ever lived on 
such scanty revenues of thought (both pure, and 
applied or mixed) as Tennyson. While it cannot 
be pretended that he is a great sculptor, he is 
certainly an exquisite carver of luxuries in ivory ; 
but we must be content to admire the caskets, for 
there are no jewels inside. His meditation at the 



antik ", vol. 3, p. 190). The ideas and sentiments of the race 
among whom they were reared were naturally strange and in 
many respects repugnant to them both. Keats, simply 
ignoring the Bumbleism and Christianity, except in so far as 
the Bumbleism obstructed his poetic career, unperturbed 
save by the first throes of creative art, developed himself in 
the regions from which he sprang ; Pagan and Hellenic in 
his themes, his ideas, his perceptions, his objects. Shelley, 
on the other hand, started from the time and place of his 
birth to "Teach the old dominions of his ancestry. In this 
enterprise he had to conquer and destroy the terrible armies 
of fanaticism, asceticism, cant, hypocrisy, narrow-minded- 
ness, lording it over England ; and at the same time, the 
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best is that of a good leading-article ; he is a 
pensioner op the thought of his age. He is con- 
tinually petty with that littleness ©f the second 
degree which makes a man brag aloud in avoiding 
some well-known littleness of the first degree. 
His nerves are so weak that any largish event — 
a Crimean War or a Volunteer Movement — sets 
him off in hysterics. Nothing gives one a keener 
insight into the want of robustness in the educated 
English intellect of the age than the fact that 
nine-tenths of our best known literary men look 
upon him as a profound philosopher. When wax- 
flowers are oracular oaks, Dodona may be dis- 
covered in the Isle of Wight, but hardly until 
then. Mr. Matthew Arnold's definition of " dis- 
tilled thought in distilled words " was surely sug- 
gested by the processes and productions of a 



spirituality of the new religion, the liberty and equality and 
fraternity of the new political systems, all things lovely and 
true and holy of the modern life, he would bear with him for 
the re-inspiration of the antique. He aspired not to a new 
Jerusalem in the heavens, but to a new Hellenic Metropolis 
on Earth : he looked for redemption and victory, not to Christ 
on Calvary, but to Prometheus on Caucasus. 

These young Greeks could not live to old age. The gloom 
and chill of our English clime, physical and moral and 
intellectual, could not but be fatal to these children of the 
sun. England and France are so proudly in the van of civil- 
isation that it is impossible for a great poet to live greatly to 
old age in either of them. 
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fashionable perfumer. A great school of the poets 
is dying out : it will die decently, elegantly, in the 
full odour of respectability, with our Laureate. 

Robert Browning, a really great thinker, a true 
and splendid genius, though his vigorous and rest- 
less talents often overpower and run away with 
his genius so that some of his creations are left 
but half redeemed from chaos, has this simplicity 
in abundant measure. In the best poems of his 
last two works, " Men and Women *' and " Dramatis 
Personae ", its light burns so clear and steadfast 
through the hurrying clouds of his language 
(Tennyson's style is the polished reflector of a 
lamp) that one can only wonder that people in 
general have not yet recognised it. I cannot 
recommend a finer study of a man possessed by 
the spirit of which I am writing than the sketch 
of Lazarus in Browning's " Epistle of Karshish, 
an Arab Physician ". 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, also, had much of 
it, yet never succeeded in giving it fair expression. 
The long study of her sick-bed (and her constant 
chafing against the common estimate of the talents 
and genius of her sex) overcharged her works with 
allusions and thoughts relating to books, and made 
her style rugged with pedantry. She was often 
intoxicated, too, with her own vehemence. "Aurora 
Leigh " sets out determined to walk the world 
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with the great Shaksperian stride, whence de- 
sperate entanglement of feniinine draperies and 
blinding swirls of dust. The sonnets eptitled 
" From the Portuguese '* reveal better her inmost 
simple nature. 

Emerson stands closest of all in relation to 
Blake, his verse as well as his essays and lectures 
being little else than the expression of this mystical 
simplicity. Were he gifted with the singing voice 
we should not have to look to the future for its 
supreme bard. But whenever he has sung a few 
clear sweet notes, his voice breaks, and he has to 
recite and speak what he would fain chant. His 
studies, also, have somewhat injured his style with 
technicology, making him in his own despite look 
at Nature through the old church and school 
windows, often when he should be with her in the 
rustic air. In some of his shorter poems, however, 
and in the snatches of Orphic song prefixed to 
some of his essays (as " Compensation ", " Art," 
"History," "Heroism"), anyone with ears to hear 
may catch pregnant hints of what poetry possessed 
by this inspiration can accomplish, and therefore 
will accomplish; for no pure inspiration having 
once come down among men ever withdraws its 
influence until it has attained (humanly) perfect 
embodiment. 

In eighty years the influence of this spirit has 
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swelled from the ** Songs of Innocence*' to the 
poems of Emerson — a rapid increase of the tide in 
literature. Other signs of its increase meet us 
everywhere in the best books of verse published 
during the last few years. And perchance the 
increase has been even more rapid than the most 
of us have opportunity to learn, for we are in- 
formed by Mr. Rossetti that James John Garth 
Wilkinson has not only edited a collection of 
Blake's Poems, but has himself produced a volume 
of poems entitled " Improvisations of the Spirit ", 
bearing a strong family likeness to those of Blake ; 
and it may be that Wilkinson has the singing 
voice which Emerson has not. It would be a 
boon to the public, at any rate, to make these two 
volumes easily accessible. 

Emerson and Garth Wilkinson, the former un- 
doubtedly the supreme thinker of America, the 
latter as undoubtedly second to none in England, 
are surely in themselves sufficient attestation to 
the truth and depth of the genius of their fore- 
runner, William Blake. 

He came to the desert of London town, 

Grey miles long ; 
He wandered up and he wandered down, 

Singing a quiet song. 

He came to the desert of London town, 
Mirk miles broad ; 
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He wandered up and he wandered down, 
Ever alone with God. 

There were thousands and thousands of human 
kind 

In this desert of brick and stone : 
But some were deaf and some were blind, 

And he was there alone. 

At length the good hour came ; he died. 

As he had lived, alone : 
He was not missed from the desert wide, 

Perhaps he was found at the Throne. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 



I. 

As these rough notes are not for the few who know 
Whitman, but for the many who knowing him not 
would be the better for knowing him ; are in fadt mere 
notes of introdudtion, not of critical discussion ; it may 
serve the convenience of those to whom they are 
addressed, to indicate at once colle(5tively the materials 
on which they are based. 

First, Whitman's own writings : — " Leaves of Grass," 
with the " Passage to India ", constituting his great 
Poem as finally settled, 500 pp., Washington, 1872; 
" Democratic Vistas,*' prose, 84 pp., Washington, 1871 ; 
" After all not to Create only," poem, 24 pp., Boston, 
1871. 

" Notes on Walt Whitman, as Poet and Person,'* by 
John Burroughs; 2nd edition. New York, 1871. From 
this valuable little book I have drawn, in many cases 
simply transcribing, most of the biographical sketch. 
Let this general acknowledgment stand in lieu of a 
swarm of quotation marks. 

"The Good Gray Poet, a Vmdication," by W. 
Douglas O'Connor, a pamphlet of 46 pp., New York. 

Any of the above can, I suppose, be procured 
through Triibner and Co., of London. 
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" A Woman's Estimate of Walt Whitman," in the 
Radical of Boston, May, 1870. I do not know where or 
whether this beautiful essay, so eloquent with fervour 
and brave sincerity, can now be procured. My own 
copy I owe to the kindness of Mr. W. M. Rossetti, to 
whom the piece was originally addressed, and who 
communicated it to the Radical. 

" Selections from Leaves of Grass,'* edited by W. M. 
Rossetti, London, 1868. These selections were simply 
published to pave the way for a complete edition in 
England. The volume contains an excellent prefatory 
notice by the editor, and Hkewise Whitman's prose 
Preface to the first edition of the " Leaves of Grass ", 
which has been omitted from all subsequent editions ; 
and although much of this Preface has been since 
worked up into the Poems, it remains highly interesting 
in itself, and I, for one, would be glad to see it re- 
instated in its integrity. 

" Walt Whitman," by Moncure D. Conway, in the 
Fortnightly Review ^ October, 1866 ; especially interesting 
for the account of a visit which the writer paid to the 
poet nearly twenty years ago, soon after the appearance 
of the first edition of " Leaves of Grass ". 



Walt Whitman was born May 31st, 181 9, in the 
village of West Hills, on Long Island, about 
thirty miles from the city of New York. His 
father's stock was English ; his mother's half good 
Dutch, half good sea-faring English. The parents 
lived on their own farm in rude plenty, having 
a dozen or fifteen slaves. The father was a large, 
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quiet, serious man, very kind to children and 
animals; a good citizen, parent, and neighbour. 
But it seems that the poet's chief traits come from 
his mother; and he has often declared that his 
views of humanity and of womanhood (for which 
he has an ardent reverence or reverent ardour, as 
manly as it is rare) could never have been what 
they are, if he had not had the practical proof of 
his mother and other noble women always before 
him. In his early childhood his parents moved to 
Brooklyn, then a charming rural town, now much 
the same in regard to New York as the London of 
Surrey is to the London of Middlesex. Here his 
father engaged in hou<>e-building and carpentering, 
and Walt went to a public (or, as we should say, 
national) school for some years. In 1825 Lafayette 
(the Lafayette of the American War of Inde- 
pendence and the French Revolutions of 1789 and 
1830, the high-toned Cromwell-Grandison of 
Mirabeau and our Draconic Carlyle) visited Brook- 
l)m in state, and consented to lay the corner-stone 
of a free public library. The schools were out to 
greet him, and gentlemen assisted in placing the 
smaller children in good spots for witnessing the 
ceremony. Lafayette, also helping the little ones, 
took up young Walt, and before depositing the 
child, pressed it a moment to his breast and gave 
it a kiss. This early chivalrous consecration may 
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have had some slight share in nourishing Whitman's 
strong love for France. 

When thirteen, he went into a printing office and 
learned to set type. When about sixteen and 
seventeen, we find him spending his summers in 
the country and along the sea-board of Long 
Island, teaching and "boarding round" among the 
families of his pupils : a primitive mode of exis- 
tence well known in Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as in sparse-settled regions of Canada and the 
States. A short sketch or story sent by him to the 
Democratic Review having made a hit, he followed it 
with others, and soon followed it himself, becoming 
a Bohemian of the Press in New York. He was 
then a Democrat (Anglice, Whig or Cpnservative); 
the Fugitive Slave Law afterwards made him a 
Republican (Anglice, Liberal or Radical).^ 

" Through this period — from 1837 *o ^848 — 
without entering into particulars, it is enough to 
say that he sounded all experiences of life, with all 
their passions, pleasures and abandonments. He 
was young, in perfect bodily condition, and had 
the city of New York and its ample opportunities 
around him. I trace this period in some of the 
poems in * The Children of Adam *, and occasionally 



^ [These definitions will scarcely serve now, if they ever 
did.— Ed.] 
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in other parts of his book, including * Calamus*. 
Those who have met the poet of late years, and 
think of him only as the composed and gray- 
bearded man of the present, must not forget, in 
reading his * Leaves', those previous and more 
ardent stages of his career. Though of Walt 
Whitman it may be said that he is always young." 

So writes Mr. Burroughs, perhaps too com- 
prehensively, leaving us to expand these brief 
pregnant formulas of "passions, pleasures, and 
abandonments", into what unlimited series we 
please. Of one thing we may be sure, that through- 
out this period, as ever since, he enjoyed and 
preferred the society of those who are called the 
common people. He has gone much with New 
York bay pilots, fishermen down Long Island, 
country farmers, city mechanics, and especially 
the Broadway stage or 'bus-drivers. These last, 
indeed, have adopted him as a particular favourite 
and chum. He likes to visit wharves, shipyards, 
foundries, factories ; is fond of public shows and 
great crowds; and loves music, having composed 
much of his poetry in the gallery of the New 
York Academy, during the opera performances. 

" In 1849 he began travelling. Passing down 
through Pennsylvania and Maryland, he crossed 
the AUeghanies, went aboard a small trading 
steamer at Wheeling, and by slow stages, and with 
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many and long stoppages and detours, journeyed 
along and down the Ohio River. In the same 
manner, well pleased with Western steamboat 
life and its scenes, he descended by degrees the 
Mississippi. In New Orleans he edited a news- 
paper, and lived there a year, when he again 
ascended the Mississippi to St. Louis; moved 
through that region, explored the Illinois River 
and the towns along its banks, and lingered some 
while in Wisconsin and among the great lakes; 
stopped north of the Straits of Mackinaw, also at 
Niagara and in Canada. He saw Western and 
North-Western nature and character in all their 
phases, and probably took there and then the 
decided inspiration of his future poetry." 

After some two years, returning to Brooklyn, he 
again tried his hand at printing. He started a 
newspaper, first as weekly then as daily. He sold 
out, and went into business as carpenter and 
builder (his father's trade) ; worked with his own 
hands at the rougher work, and built and sold 
moderate-sized houses. 

In 1855, when he was thirty-six years old, after 
many manuscript doings and undoings, and much 
matter destroyed, and two or three complete re- 
writings, the essential foundation of " Leaves of 
Grass" was laid, and part of the superstructure 
raised, in the piece called " Walt Whitman '*, and 
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some nine or ten smaller pieces, forming the thin 
quarto or first edition. 

In '56 or '57 appeared a second edition, containing 
several new pieces, and also a letter of enthusiastic 
praise from Emerson, then as now the supreme 
literary authority of the States (which letter I 
shall have to quote at length further on), and an 
answer thereto from Whitman; neither of these 
is given in the last edition. The most notable 
addition to the poems was the piece beginning ** A 
Woman Waits for Me". It is said that there 
prevail in the United States, and especially "down 
East" in those of New England, a timorous 
prudery more or less prurient, and a cant of indeli- 
cate delicacy, exceeding if possible the prudery 
and the cant of our Old England ; and these were 
of course horribly confounded and outraged by 
this and other poems in the "Children of Adam" 
series, which chanted with the most audacious 
freedom and fervour the glory of the body, and 
the nobleness of sex and sexual relations. 

[Mr. O'Connor gives us an almost incredible 
instance of this prurient prudery, of which he 
was an eye-witness. In one of the military hos- 
pitals at Washington, a patient, rolling and 
writhing in his agony, chanced to thrust forth " a 
manly leg" from under the- bed-clothes : whereon 
the lady nurse scudded away out of the room. 
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scared and with face on fire. What would Florence 
Nightingale and her noble sisters in the Crimea 
have said to such a creature?] 

A storm had been muttering before, but at the 
publication of this piece it burst forth in fullest 
fury. Every epithet of rancour and opprobrium 
was showered upon the book and author* 
Mr. Conway tells us that even Emerson was much 
annoyed in consequence of his unreserved com- 
mendation of the first issue. I hope that Emerson's 
philosophy was strong enough to bear all such 
consequences without much annoyance; if not, it 
must be of a very delicate constitution, poor things 
like most philosophies of the study. 

XL 

About this time Mr. Conway paid his visit ; and 
I proceed to condense from his record. Whitman 
was then living with his mother, a fine old lady, 
in the last house from town (New York), a two- 
storey wooden building. The visitor found him 
on the central hillock, without tree or shelter, of 
an open common, lying on his back and gazing up 
at the blazing midsummer mid-day sun, which was 
by no means too fierce for him ; though the ther 
mometer, we are told, stood at nearly 100 degrees, 
and this, for a New York midsummer noon, must 
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mean in the shade, I suppose. He lay thus, not 
very distinguishable from the soil, in grey clothing, 
blue-grey shirt, with iron-gray hair, swart sun- 
burnt face and bare neck, on the brown and white 
grass. His school education was of the common 
English sort ; the books he chiefly read were the 
Bible, Homer, and Shakspere, and these he pro- 
bably had in his pockets. His favourite reading- 
places were the top of a *bus and Coney Island, a 
small sand-heap, then quite uninhabited; his 
favourite place for meditation and composition 
was the bare hillock on the lonely common. Though 
so free as to himself in writing, he was inclined to 
be taciturn on the subject in talk. He had learned 
all he knew from stage-drivers, pilots of ferry 
boats (the large steam ferry boats), fishermen, 
boatmen, men and women of markets and wharves. 
He told how he had spoken with Henry Ward 
Beecher, whom he liked; but Beecher having 
acknowledged, when questioned, that he was 
shocked by the oaths of the streets, Walt con- 
cluded that he would stick to the company of his 
rough, swearing friends, who had no shibboleths 
of respectability. In his youth he had listened to 
the great Quaker iconoclast, Elias Hicks; his 
maternal grandmother was a Quakeress; and the 
impress of the Friends (who seemed to have 
attained a far nobler character in America than 
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they possess now in the Old Country) is here and 
there traceable in his writings. He spoke of his 
farm work, how he had taught school, been a 
carpenter, a builder of frame houses, a printer, 
having himself set up his first book in type. He 
confessed (and here my sympathy is too intense 
for words) that he had no talent for industry, that 
his forte consisted in loafing and writing poems. 
He was very poor, but had discovered that he 
could on the whole live magnificently on bread 
and water. They spent the rest of the day loafing 
on Staten Island, where there was shade with 
miles of fine beach. They bathed; and Mr. Conway, 
like every one else who has seen the poet, cele- 
brates his magnificent physique, full of health and 
vigour, beauty and grace. Strolling in New York, he 
was continually met by lower class acquaintances, 
who grasped his hands with enthusiasm, and 
laughed and chatted. He laughed not, nor even 
smiled. A workman in corduroys, privately in- 
terrogated, said. Nobody knows Walt but likes 
him; nearly everybody knows him, and — loves 
him. None of the people knew anything about 
his authorship; it was simply the man himself 
they idolised. Visiting the Tombs prison, the 
prisoners ran to tell him their grievances. Con- 
cerning one case he confronted the Governor, and 
said with deliberate emphasis, " in my opinion it is 
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a damned shame" ; and, after a duel of eye-shots, 
the official quailed. Mr. Conway, with some 
reason, thinks that emphatic oath one of the most 
pious utterances he has ever heard. Whitman's 
room was almost bare, with one window, which 
overlooked the barren solitudes of the Island; 
there were two prints, a Bacchus and a Silenus, 
but no books. As soon as he had attained clear 
conception of his mission, to be the poet of demo- 
cracy, the first truly national singer of America, 
"the teeming nation of nations," he wrote on a 
sheet of paper in large letters, ** Make the Work," 
and fixed it above his table where he could always 
see it when writing. Mr. Conway bears testimony 
in his own case to another supreme characteristic 
of Whitman, always abundantly exemplified ; his 
marvellous personal influence, his intense and 
puissant magnetism ; " He had so magnetised me, 
so charged me with something indefinable, that 
for the time the only wise course of life seemed to 
be to put on blue shirt and blouse, and loafe about 
Manahatta and Paumonak (New York and Long 
Island". 

Henry Thoreau, the poetic naturalist and 
orientalist (the man, I presume, celebrated by 
Emerson in the first part of his **Wood Notes", 
and elsewhere), visited him in '56, and wrote, 
** That Walt Whitman is the most interesting fact 
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to me at present. Wonderfully like the orientals, 
too. He is apparently the greatest democrat the 
world has seen." And again, "He is democracy ". 
And, finally, "After all he suggests something a 
little more than human ". 

In the spring and early summer of *6o he was at 
Boston, reading the proofs for a third edition of 
his poems ; and he afterwards spoke of this visit 
as one of the pleasantest reminiscences of his 
life. 

The Great War was now to prove and revfeal the 
character of Whitman in all the grandeur of its 
strength and tenderness ; a genuine grandeur which 
perhaps never has been, perhaps never will be, 
surpassed by noblest man or woman. Soon after 
the struggle began, he went to the front, making 
himself practically useful among the wounded, and 
supported himself by corresponding with northern 
newspapers, especially the New York Times, then 
under the management of Raymond, a really ex 
cellent journal. Mr. Rossetti has been informed that 
he obtained the sanction of Lincoln for this work 
of charity through the intervention of Emerson, 
with authority to draw the ordinary army rations ; 
Whitman himself stipulating that he should have 
no pay. Mr. O'Connor notes how, when so many 
were skulking from the call to arms, Whitman, 
who might easily have evaded, as appearing so 
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much older than he was through having grown 
grey when quite young, took care to have his name 
duly inscribed on the roll for service. But no 
stress should be laid on this ; seeing that through- 
out the war, and for I know not how many years 
after its conclusion, but we may be sure even until 
now if occasion still requires, he voluntarily 
devoted himself to a duty demanding a hundred- 
fold more courage and endurance, not to speak of 
love and truly divine compassion, than can any 
mere hot-blooded fighting. From his letters while 
with the army, Mr. Burroughs gives a few ex- 
tracts, too few and too short. They are above 
all impressive by the stem self-restraint and con- 
cision of their tenderness; the poet whose songs 
had been shouts of jubilation, mighty and tumultuous 
as the voice of many waters, has now only the most 
quiet and simple words for the abounding agonies 
he witnesses and tends; it is clear that if once he 
let loose his feelings from under stoical control, 
they would utterly overwhelm and disable him. 
I hope yet to see published a liberal selection from 
these letters. 

He joined the army just after the battle of 
Fredericksburgh, in which his brother Lieut-Col. 
George Whitman, of the 51st New York Veterans, 
had been hit in the face by a piece of shell. 
Remaining at the front through the Winter of 
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'62- '63, he then returned to Washington, where the 
sick and wounded had been chiefly concentrated ; 
and which in "those years was a city in whose 
unbuilt places and around whose borders were 
thickly- planted dense white clusters of hospital 
barracks " ; or in the words of Burroughs, The 
Capitol City was then one huge hospital, 
Mr. O'Connor says; **Few know the spectacle 
presented by those grim wards. It was hideous. 
I have been there at night when it seemed that I 
should die with sympathy if I stayed." The 
winter of '63 -'64 he spent with the army at Brandy 
Station and Culpepper, Virginia, working in the 
brigade and division hospitals. The following 
summer brought the "bloody holocaust" of the 
wilderness; and Whitman at length succumbed 
for a time to the first illness of his life. He was 
worn out with watching and tending assiduously 
night and day to the poor fellows, "whose wounds 
from previous enforced neglect, and the intense 
heat of the weather, were mortified, and several 
corrupted with worms " ; and his system became 
deeply saturated with the worst poison of hospital 
malaria. He was ordered North, where he lay ill 
for six months; and the illness left permanent 
effects. 
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III. 

In February, 1865, wishing to return to his 
voluntary pious service, he procured a clerkship in 
the Department of the Interior, which gave him 
leisure for hospital visits and secured him an 
income. He did his clerical work well, and was 
promoted. Then came a new secretary, a certain 
very Hon. James Harlan, who suddenly dismissed 
him from his situation, with "circumstances far 
more brutal and infamous than is generally 
known ", answering remonstrances with the words : 
If the President himself directed me to put 
the author of "Leaves of Grass" back in his 
place, I would resign sooner than do it. This 
dismissal aroused a good deal of indignation 
throughout the country, and gave birth to Mr. 
O'Connor's "Vindication ", which is a vehement 
polemic to show that on the principles of the 
Hon. Harlan all the great literature and art of the 
world must be ostracised, and an eloquent tribute 
to the nobleness of Whitman's character. The 
poet was soon afterwards sent for by a dis- 
tinguished Cabinet officer, who offered him a 
place of moderate pay, but honourable position, 
in the Attorney- General's department. This he 
accepted, and has continued to occupy; though 
in this also, we are informed, he was at one time 
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subjected to trains of dastardly official insolence 
from one of the sublimer dignitaries, which nearly 
drove him from it. 

Through all his troubles with men who, drest in 
a little brief authority, play such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven. Whitman regularly and most 
earnestly fulfilled the duties of that post to which 
he had appointed himself, and whose pay drew no 
greenbacks from the Treasury. Long after the 
intense excitement of the War was over, when the 
sick and wounded of that terrible struggle began 
to be forgotten save by their near kindred and 
their hired attendants, he continued his sacred 
ministrations. Every Sunday, writes Burroughs 
in March, 1867, finds him at the hospitals, and he 
frequently goes there during the week. From the 
beginning he tended all alike. Northerner and 
Southerner, black and white. His principles of 
operation, though so effective, seemed strangely 
few, simple, and on a low key. When possible he 
always went prepared as for a festival, after a good 
meal, rest, bath, change of underclothing, with a 
flower or green sprig in his coat, and with great 
bunches of flowers or greenery. He entered with 
a huge haversack slung over his shoulder, full of 
appropriate articles, with parcels under his arm, 
and protuberant pockets. He would sometimes 
come in summer with a good-sized basket, filled 
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with oranges, and would go round for hours paring 
and dividing them among the feverish and thirsty. 
His entrance into any ward was the signal for 
manifestations of the utmost delight. " His mag- 
netism was incredible and exhaustless. It is no 
figure of speech, but a fact deeper than speech » 
The lustreless eye brightened up at his approach ; 
his commonplace words invigorated ; a bracing air 
seemed to fill the ward, and neutralise the bad 
smells. I beheld in practical force something like 
that fervid incantation of one of his own poems : — 

" ^ To any one dying — thither I speed, and twist the 
knob of the door; 

Turn the bedclothes toward the foot of the bed ; 

Let the physician and priest go home. 

I seize the descending man, and raise him with resist- 
less will, 

despairer, here is my neck ; 

By God ! you shall not go down ! Hang your whole 
weight upon me. 

1 dilate you with tremendous breath — I buoy you up ; 
Every room of the house do I fill with an arm'd force. 
Lovers of me, bafflers of graves. 

Sleep ! I and they keep guard all night ; 

Not doubt — not decease shall dare to lay finger upon 

you; 
I have embraced you, and henceforth possess you to 

myself. 
And when you rise in the morning you will find what I 

tell you is so.' " 

Let him speak for himself of his hospital ex- 
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periences in two or three short extracts from 
letters : — 

" Am among the regimental, brigade, and 
division hospitals somewhat. Few at home 
realise that these are merely tents, and some- 
times very poor ones, the wounded lying on the 
ground, lucky if their blanket is spread on a 
layer of pine or hemlock twigs, or some leaves. 
No cots; seldom even a mattress on the ground. 
It is pretty cold (being Christmas time). I go 
around from one case to another. I do not see 
that I can do any good ; but I cannot leave them. 
Once in a while some youngster holds on to me 
convulsively, and I do what I can for him ; at any 
rate, stop with him and sit near him for hours if 
he wishes it." 

" My custom is to go through a ward, or 
collection of wards, endeavouring to give some 
trifle to each, without missing any. Even a sweet 
biscuit, a sheet of paper, or a passing word of 
friendliness, or but a look or nod, if no more. 
In this way I go among large numbers without 
delaying, yet do not hurry. I find out the general 
mood of the ward at the time; sometimes 
see that there is a heavy weight of listlessness 
prevailing, and the whole ward wants cheering up. 
I perhaps read to the men, to break the spell call- 
ing them around me, careful to sit away from the 
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cot, of any one who is very bad with sickness or 
wounds. Also, I find out, bj going through in 
this way, the cases that need special attention, 
and can then devote proper time to them .... 
I buy, during the hot weather, boxes of oranges 
from time to time, and distribute them among the 
men; also preserved peaches and other fruits; 
also lemons and sugar, for lemonade. Tobacco 
is also much in demand. Large numbers of the 
men come up, as usual, without a cent of money. 
Through the assistance of friends in Brooklyn 
and Boston, I am again able to help many of 
those that fall in my way. It is only a small sum 
in each case, but it is much to them. As before, 
I go a round daily and talk with the men to cheer 
them up." 

"I do a good deal of letter-writing, writing 
all kinds, including love-letters. Many sick and 
wounded soldiers have not written home to 
parents, brothers, sisters, and even wives, for 
one reason or another, for a long, long time. 
Some are poor writers, some cannot get paper 
and envelopes ; many have an aversion to writing, 
because they dread to worry the folks at home — 
the facts about them are so sad to tell. I always 
encourage the men to write, and promptly write 
for them." 

** This afternoon, July 22, 1863, I spent a long 
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time with a young man I have been with a good 
deal from time to time, named Oscar F. Wilber, 
Company G, 154th New York, low with chronic 
diarrhoea, and a bad wound also. He asked me 
to read him a chapter in the New Testament. I 
complied, and asked him what I should read. 
He said : Make your own choice. I opened at 
the close of one of the first books of the 
Evangelists, and read the chapters describing 
the latter hours of Christ and the scenes at the 
crucifixion. The poor, wasted young man asked 
me to read the following chapter also, how Christ 
rose again. I read very slowly, for Oscar was 
feeble. It pleased him very much, yet the tears 
were in his eyes. He asked me if I enjoyed 
religion. I said: Perhaps not, my dear, in the 
way you mean ; and yet maybe it is the same 
thing. He said : It is my chief reliance. He 
talked of death, and said he did not fear it. I 
said : Why, Oscar, don't you think you will get 
well ? He said : I may, but it is not probable. 
He spoke calmly of his condition. The wound 
was very bad ; it discharged much. Then the 
diarrhoea had prostrated him, and I felt that he 
was even then the same as dying. He behaved 
very manly and affectionate. The kiss I gave 
him as I was about leaving he returned four- 
fold." 
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I cannot more fitly conclude these quotations 
than in the words of Mr. Burroughs : 

" I would say to the reader that I have dwelt 
upon this portion of Walt Whitman's life, not so 
much because it enters into the statement of his 
biography, as because it really enters into the 
statement of his poetry, and affords a light 
through which alone the later pieces, and in some 
sort the whole of his work, can be fitly construed. 
His large oceanic nature doubtless enjoyed fully, 
and grew all the larger from, the pouring out of 
its powerful currents of magnetism ; and this is 
evident in his pieces since 1861. 

** The statement is also needed with reference 
to the country, for it rises to national propor- 
tions. To more than a hundred thousand suffer- 
ing soldiers was he, during the war, personally 
the cheering visitor, and ministered in some form 
to their direct needs of body and spirit ; soldiers 
from every quarter — west, east, north, south, for 
he treated the rebel wounded the same as the 
rest. 

" Of course there were plenty of others, men 
and women, who engaged faithfully in the same 
service. But it is probable that no other was so 
endowed for it as Walt Whitman. I should say 
his whole character culminates here ; and, as a 
country is best viewed by ascending some peak, 
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so from this point his life and book are to be read 
and understood." 



IV. 

I am aware that the admirers of Walt Whitman 
have been often sneered at for dwelling so much 
on the magnificence of his physique. ** We will 
take for granted," say the sneerers, ** that he is a 
man ; prove to us that he is a poet." But I venture 
to think that a man perfect in the body, stalwart 
and beautiful, vigorous and healthy, sensitive in 
every nerve and fibre, is so rare that he well 
deserves celebration for the body alone. And 
when this splendid body is informed by a mighty 
brain, and a yet mightier heart, and a personality 
so potent that it irresistibly fascinates his fellow ' 
men by myriads, the man is so phenomenal that all 
who have the privilege of knowing him may well 
celebrate him again and again in every aspect, 
and run little risk of putting too much enthusiasm 
into their pages. For how many such men are to 
be found in history? In our own for the last 
century we can perhaps cite only Robert Burns ; 
and he perished in misery at thirty-seven. The 
greater part of our noblest modem poetic genius 
have been shrined in disease or deformity ; Shelley 
never had good health, Keats died of consumption 
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at twenty-four, B3n:on and Scott were lame> 
Schiller with difficulty kept alive till forty-six, 
Heine lay helpless in paralysis seven years before 
his death, Lenau died young in a mad-house^ 
Alfred de Musset wafs an old man at forty, 
Leopardi was irretrievably shattered at twenty; 
and I, for one, cannot remember these, with 
others only less illustrious, and yet contemplate 
without joy and admiration a supreme poet su- 
premely embodied. I therefore make no apology 
for inserting here a few lines from some of 
those newspaper portraitures in which Americans 
often excel, and perhaps more often exceed. And 
I insert them the more willingly because some 
very wild and distorted fancy caricatures of 
Whitman have been extensively circulated; 
and because it appears that, since he stood 
forth fully revealed in the great and terrible 
conflagration of the War, even free and easy 
American journalists gaze upon him with some of 
that spirit of simple reverence in which the noble 
Arab quoted by Emanuel Deutsch gazed on 
Mahommed: "I saw him in a moonlight night, 
and sometimes I looked at his beauty, and some- 
times I looked at the moon, and his dress was 
striped with red, and he was brighter and more 
beautiful to me than the moon '\ 

One writing in 1868 says: "I present Walt 
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Whitman, then, as a man now well in his forty- 
ninth year, tall and strongly built, with a profuse 
grey beard, which at first sight gives him an older 
appearance; of slow movement and erect figure; 
of manners always simple, full of cheer and 
courtesy : a moderate talker, and, contrary to the 
general opinion, free from eccentricity. The 
portraits and photographs in existence fail in 
giving the real life-expression. His serene grey 
eyes, and the copiousness of hair, moustache, eye- 
brows, and beard, affording ample silvery fringe 
to his face of faint scarlet, make up a large part 
of its individuality. . I have heard physiognomists 
say that no face could contain more alertness, 
combined with more calmness; and he has 
occasionally, in repose, a look I once heard of in a 
description of him as a man * wandering out of 
himself, and roaming silently over the whole 
earth '." 

Another in May, 1869, writes: " You will meet, 
moving along at a firm but moderate pace [as if 
breasting or blown by a strong, slow wind, says 
yet another], a robust figure, six feet high, cos- 
tumed in blue or grey, with drab hat, broad shirt 
collar, grey-white beard, full and curly, face like 
a red apple, blue eyes, and a look of animal health 
more indicative of hunting or boating than the 
department ofiice or author's desk ". 
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It will be noticed that the writers differ as to 
the colour of the eyes, the one calling them grey, 
the other blue. Mr. Conway terms them light 
blue ; Whitman himself terms them grey. They 
are probably grey in some lights and moods, and 
blue in others. 

In a letter from Washington, Nov. 28th, 1870, 
we read : " While in the market the other day 
with a party of us, we were all weighed ; his 
weight was 200 lbs. He is fond of the sun, and 
and at this season, soon as it is well up shining in 
his room, he is out in its beams for a cold-water 
bath, with hand and sponge, after a brisk use of 
the flesh -brush. Then blithely singing — his sing- 
ing often pleasantly wakes me — he proceeds to 
finish his toilet, about which he is quite parti- 
cular. Then forth for a walk in the open air, or 
perhaps some short exercise in the gymnasium. 
Then to breakfast — no sipping and nibbling ; he 
demolishes meat, eggs, rolls, toast, roast potatoes, 
coffee, buckwheat cakes, at a terrible rate. Then 
walking moderately to his desk in the Attorney- 
GeneraPs office, a pleasant desk with large south 
window at his left, looking away down the 
Potomac, and across to Virginia on one side 

He is not what you call ceremonious 

or polite, but, I have noticed, invariably kind 
and tolerant with children, servants, labourers. 
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and the illiterate. He gives freely to the poor> 
according to his means. He can be freezing in 
manner, and knows how to fend off bores, though 
really the most affectionate of men. For instance, 
I saw him — I was with him — the other day, meeting 
at the railroad depot {Anglice^ railway station),^ 
after long separation, a family group, to all the 
members of which he was attached through the 
tenderest former associations, and some he had 
known from boyhood, interchanging great hearty 
kisses with each, the boys and men as well as the 
girls and women." 

Another letter, of nearly the same date, sa3's : 
** His figure is daily to be seen moving around 
in the open air, especially on fine mornings and 
evenings, observing, listening to, or sociably 
talking with, all sorts of people — policemen, 
drivers, market men, old women, the blacks, or 
dignitaries ; or, perhaps, giving some small alms 
to beggars, the maimed, or organ-grinders ; or 
stopping to caress little children, of whom he is 

very fond Walt Whitman is now in 

his fifty-second year, hearty and blooming, tall, 
with white beard and long hair. The older 
he gets the more cheerful and gay-hearted he 
becomes," 

And, lastly, one who saw and heard him, in 
September, 1 871, in the American Institute, New 
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York, while the Exhibition was yet unready, in 
a huge barn-like building crammed with un- 
arranged goods and machinery, with a thousand 
men actively at work, reciting his poem, " After 
all not to create only," to an audience of two or 
three thousand people, with a fringe of five or six 
hundred partially hushed workmen, writes : " He 
did not mind the distant noises and the litter and 
machinery, but doubtless rather enjoyed them 

His voice is magnificent, and is to be 

mentioned with Nature's oceans and the music 
of forests and hills." 

In April of last year I heard that Walt 
Whitman was recovering from an attack of 
paralysis. 

V. 

Knowing now a little about the man, we may 
give a brief space to the consideration of his 
poetry. I do not mean to criticise this; it will be 
soon enough to criticise when its influence has 
become excessive, and when weak imitators, as is 
their wont, are afilicting us with exaggerations of 
its least admirable traits: at present the need is to 
make it generally known. I can scarcely do better 
in the way of bespeaking attention to it, than 
quote the letter, already alluded to, from Emerson 
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to Whitman, on receiving a copy of the first 
edition of " Leaves of Grass". — 

"Concord, Mass., July 21, 1855, 

" Dear Sir, — I am not blind to the worth of the 
wonderful gift of * Leaves of Grass \ I find it the 
most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet contributed. I am very happy 
in reading it, as great power makes us happy. It 
meets the demand I am always making of what 
seemed the sterile and stingy Nature, as if too 
much handiwork, or too much lymph in the tem- 
perament, were making our Western wits fat and 
mean. 

" I give you joy of your free and brave thought. 
I have great joy in it. I find incomparable things 
said incomparably well, as they must be. I find 
the courage of treatment which so delights us, 
and which large perception only can inspire. 

" I greet you at the beginning of a great career, 
which yet must have had a long foreground some- 
where, for such a start. I rubbed my eyes a little 
to see if this sunbeam were no illusion ; but the 
solid sense of the book is a sober certainty. It 
has the best merits; namely, of fortifying and 
encouraging. 

**I did not know, until I last night saw the book 
advertised in a newspaper, that I could trust the 
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name as real and available for a post-office. I 

wish to see my benefactor, and have felt much like 

striking my tasks and visiting New York to pay 

you my respects. 

" R. W. Emerson." 

On the other hand, Mr. Emerson is reported as 
saying, in a lecture delivered January, 1871, 
"Walt Whitman in his first efforts gave very high 
promise, but he has not fulfilled it since **. Cer- 
tainly he has not fulfilled it as a mature man may 
fulfil the promise of his early youth ; but when he 
started thus magnificently in public he was 
already mature, " with a long forground," as 
Emerson justly divined ; being in fact thirty-six 
years old, as he tells us himself, when commencing 
the work. But, with all due deference to Emerson, 
while admitting the perhaps not-to-be-equalled 
freshness of the original outburst, I cannot but 

* 

think the mass of the later pieces quite worthy 
of the firstlings of his prime ; and no richer 
fulfilment of a promise which itself was ripe 
performance could fairly be looked for. 

Mr. O'Connor puts clearly what distinguishes 
the work of Whitman from the works of such of 
his countrymen as hold a legitimate rank in litera- 
ture, even from those of Emerson himself, which, 
by-the-bye. Whitman had not read when he first 
produced the *' Leaves of Grass " ; and which 
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are as olives from the grove of Academe trans- 
planted to New England,' and by rare geniality 
of temperament, with fortunate conditions and 
assiduous culture, producing richest fruit and oil in 
that harsher clime : " It is, in the first place, a work 
purely and entirely American, autochthonic, sprung 
from our own soil ; no savour of Europe nor of the 
past, nor of any other literature in it ; a vast 
carol of our own land, and of its Present and 
Future ; the strong and haughty psalm of the 
Republic. There is not one other book, I care 
not whose, of which this can be said.*' And in 
the same spirit Mr. Rossetti writes : '* Walt 
Whitman occupies at the present moment a 
unique position on the globe. He is the one 
man who entertains and professes respecting 
himself the grave conviction that he is the actual 
and prospective founder of a new poetic litera- 
ture, and a great one — a literature proportional 
to the material vastness and unmeasured destinies 
of America." 

Acknowledging with love and reverence the 
Past as the parent of the Present ; acknowledging 
cordially the priceless value of the great poems 
of other ages and lands, true to their ages and 
lands ; Whitman demands for his own America 
now and to-come, poems equally true to their 
birthplace and birth-time; and he sets himself 

N 
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to chant the earliest songs of enfranchisement. 
From the Preface to the first edition we may find 
what were the leading views of this man, whose 
common English schooling ended when he was 
about thirteen, and who learned all he knew of 
life from pilots and *bus-drivers, and men and 
women of the wharves and markets. First as to 
style, it is not a little strange to find that he is 
penetrated with one of the inmost secrets, if not 
the very inmost secret, of the profoundest 
masters : ** The art of art, the glory of expres- 
sion, and the sunshine of the light of letters, is 
simplicity. Nothing is better th£tn simplicity — 
nothing can make up for excess, or for the lack 

of definiteness To speak in literature 

with the perfect rectitude and insouciance of the 
movements of animals, and the unimpeachable- 
ness of the sentiment of trees in the woods and 
grass by the roadside, is the flawless triumph of 

art The greatest poet has less a marked 

style, and is more the channel of thoughts and 
things without increase or diminution, and is the 
free channel of himself. He swears to his art, 
I will not be meddlesome, I will not have in my 
writing any elegance, or effect, or originality, to 
hang in the way between me and the rest like 
curtains. I will have nothing hang in my way, 
not the richest curtains. What I tell, I tell for 
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precisely what it is. Let who may exalt or 
startle, fascinate or soothe, I will have purposes 
as health or heat or snow has, and be as regard- 
less of observation. What I experience or por- 
tray shall go from my composition without a 
shred of my composition." 

Here are a few more samples from this 
Preface : 

** The whole theory of the special and super- 
natural, and all that was twined with it or educed 
out of it, departs as a dream." 

** It is also not consistent with the reality of the 
soul to admit that there is anything in the known 
universe more divine than men and women." 

**The attitude of great poets is to cheer up 
slaves and horrify despots." 

** There will soon be no more priests. Their 
work is done. They may wait awhile — perhaps 
a generation or two— dropping off by degrees. 
A superior breed shall take their place. A 
new order shall arise ; and they shall be the 
priests of man, and every man shall be his own 
priest." 

And, peculiarly characteristic of his own nature 
and poetry : " The soul has that measureless 
pride which consists in never acknowledging 
any lessons but its own. But it has sympathy 
as measureless as its pride, and the one balances 

N 2 
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the other, and neither can stretch too far while it 
stretches in company with the other." 

With such measureless pride, as of Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine the Great, he announces himself 
from the first in his poem : 

"Walt Whitman am I, a Kosmos, of mighty Manhattan 

the son, 
Turbulent, fleshy and sensual, eating, drinking and 

breeding, 
No sentimentalist — ^no stander above men and women, 

or apart from them ; 
No more modest than immodest. 



"I speak the password primeval — I give the sign of 

democracy ; 
By God! I will accept nothing that all cannot have 

their counterpart of on the same terms. 



"Through me many long dumb voices; 
Voices of the interminable generations of slaves ; 
Voices of prostitutes, and of deform'd persons ; 
Voices of the diseas'd and despairing, and of thieves 
and dwarfs. 

"Through me forbidden voices; 

Voices of sexes and lusts — voices veil'd and I remove 

the veil ; 
Voices indecent, by me clarified and transfigured. 



" I do not press my fingers across my mouth ; 

I keep as delicate around the bowels as around the 

head and heart; 
Copulation is no more rank to me than death is. 
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" I believe in the flesh and the appetites; 
Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part 
and tag of me is a miracle. 

** Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy what- 
ever I touch or am touch'd from ; 

The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer ; 

This head more than churches, bibles, and all the 
creeds. 



" I am not the poet of goodness only — 

I do not decline to be the poet of wickedness also. 

" What blurt is this about virtue and about vice ? 
Evil propels me, and reform of evils propels me — I 
stand indifferent. 



" I think I could turn and Hve with animals, they are 

so placid and self-contain*d ; 
I stand and look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition ; 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their 

sins; 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to 

God; 
Not one is dissatisfied — not one is demented with the 

mania of owning things ; 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that Uved 

thousands of years ago ; 
Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole 

earth." 
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Intoxicated with a multiplex audacity; of his 
own manhood in the untainted vigour of its 
prime, of boundless self-reliance and sympathy as 
boundless, of the mighty youth and unprescribed 
destinies of his country; there is a roaring 
exultation in the voice of his earlier songs, which 
may well shock delicate old-world ears. It is not, 
as none knows better than himself, a voice for 
drawing-rooms ; it is for the open air, for the great 
prairies and the pinewoods, the great rivers and 
the mountains, the great lakes and the sea. 
Resolute to exclude nothing from his song, 
rhymed verses and the common uniform metres 
are too straight for him; he uses long irregular 
unrhymed lines, restrained only by a " majestic 
sense of rhythm*', rolling in one upon another 
weighty and sounding and tumultuous as the 
rolling waves of the sea. Sometimes we hear the 
balanced antiphonal clauses, the solemn closing 
cadences, of the grand Biblical poems; more 
frequently the rhythm is less regular, the rush- 
ing energy of the poet prolonging and swaying 
his tones beyond all symmetrical boundaries. 
Heine, but within much stricter limits, has 
adopted such measures for the two cycles of 
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North Sea chants, obeying an artistic impulse to 
make his voice consonant with the wild voices of 
his theme. In his later poems Blake has used just 
such measures, the upstirred soul of him heaving 
and foaming like a storm-tossed main. Indeed, 
Mr. Swinburne, in concluding his Essay on that 
poet, draws a somewhat elaborate comparison 
between him and Whitman, seeing much closer re- 
semblance (almost amounting to identity) between 
them than I have been able to discover ; for Blake 
never grasi>s or cares for the common world of 
reality. Whitman never loosens his embrace of it. 
To my mind. Burns in the same circumstances 
would have been much more like Whitman than 
would Blake. But Whitman gives no signs of the 
glorious humor of Burns, or of the wonderful 
lyrical faculty of either; on the rare occasions 
when he uses rhyme, he shows little facility or 
felicity in it. To quote him piecemeal is to give 
buckets of brine, or at most wavelets, as repre- 
sentative of the ocean. For his nature has an 
oceanic amplitude and depth, its power and glory 
are in its immensity ; nothing less than a shoreless 
horizon -ring can contain enough to give a true 
idea thereof. He sings himself with long-un- 
equalled arrogance (Poetry is arrogance, Dichten 
ist ein Uebermuth, chanted brave old Gothe in the 
Divan), but himself as the average man, claiming 
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nothing personally which shall not be conceded to 
every human being : 

** I have claimed nothing to myself which I have not 
carefully claim'd for others on the same terms." 

He burns with such sympathy and brotherhood 
for all, high and low, rich and poor, noble and 
vile, thief, drunkard, and prostitute with the rest, 
that its intense expression would almost seem 
incredible did we not know how he has proved it 
in life. He chants evil and good alike, or rather 
acknowledges them alike, feeling that everything 
which has the vitality to exist has therein the right 
to exist ; he cannot indeed bring himself to allow 
that there is any real evil : . 

" And I say there is in fact no evil ; 
(Or if there is, I say it is just as important to you, to the 
land, or to me, as anything else)." 

Wonderfully like the Orientals, as Thoreau 
noted, though of these he had read nothing ; and 
wonderfully like that profound Oriental genius, 
Spinoza, with whom also he is at one in the 
doctrine, directly antagonistic to Christianity, 
that the soul passes by joy, not by sorrow, to a 
higher perfection. He sings his complete self, 
body and soul, the one not less than the other, 
the one in truth undistinguishable from the other ; 
sings freely and proudly every portion and func- 
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tion of his body, ashamed of none, feeHng all 
equally divine : 

" Welcome is every organ and attribute of me, and of 

any man hearty and clean ; 
Not an inch, nor a particle of an inch, is vile, and none 

shall be less familiar than the rest." 

He sings sex and the raptures and mysteries of 
sex, always with ardor, never ignobly ; revering 
woman, and looking to her ever to become the 
perfect mother of perfect children. As remarked 
before, an immense pother has been raised over 
the phallic ** Children of Adam " series by pietists 
suckled on the wretched dogma that Nature is 
essentially obscene. Fortunately there is no need 
to vindicate them in these pages ; our readers are 
not enslaved by that false and noxious Christian 
asceticism which has for so many centuries 
starved and defiled, abased and cursed the mortal 
body it knew, in favour of an immortal spirit of 
which it knew nothing. Very tenderly and nobly 
has the author of the " Woman's Estimate ", 
"who has been a happy wife and mother,*' dis- 
cussed this theme. It is rightly treated, also, in 
an article on our poet in the Westminster Review 
for July, 1 87 1, of which one sentence may here 
suffice : ** Whitman's most naked physical de- 
scriptions and enumerations are those of a robust. 
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vigorous, clean man, enamoured of living, un- 
ashamed of body as he is unashamed of soul, 
absolutely free from pruriency of imagination, 
absolutely inexperienced in the artificial excite- 
ments and enhancements of jaded lusts ". He 
sings in the great section termed " Calamus **, as 
it has scarcely been sung before, the perfect love 
of comrades, the superb friendship of man and 
man, deep as life, stronger than death. His 
genius expatiating over all his vast country, he 
sings it, north and south, east and west ; revelling 
in long enumerations (often each item a distinct 
and glowing picture) of its lands, its rivers, its 
cities, its various occupations, which pass as in 
many-coloured processions that will never end, till 
the mind is bewildered with beholding them. In 
the words of Mr. Conway : ** He notes everything, 
forgets nothing. His brain is indeed a kind of 
American formation, in which all things print 
themselves like fern in coal." I know but one 
other living American writer who approaches him 
in his sympathy with all ordinary life and vulgar 
occupations, in his feeling of brotherhood for all 
rough workers, and at the same time in his 
sense of beauty and grandeur, and his power of 
thought ; I mean Herman Melville, the author of 
"Typee", ** Omoo," " Mardi," "The Whale," 
etc. ; but Melville is sometimes strangely unequal 
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to his better self, and has lavished much strength 
in desultory doings ; while Whitman has con- 
centrated himself from the beginning on one 
great strenuous endeavour, with energies reinforced 
and multiplied by the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
consciousness of a mission. Above all the rest> 
if preference there be, his heart leaps with exulta- 
tion at the vision of the great West, and his voice 
never swells more proudly than when singing the 
ever-advancing armies of the men of the West ; 
the earth-subduers, deploying by scores, by hun- 
dreds, by thousands, from the rising to the setting 
sun, from the AUeghanies to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and over these to the Pacific ; large-natured 
with daring and endurance, strong and haughty, 
wild and generous ; the ** resistless, restless race ** 
of his Pioneers ! Pioneers ! 



VII. 

He sings the "Song of the Open Road", which 
every man must tread who would not remain 
dungeoned in stark old conventions, the road 
leading none knows whither, save that it leads to 
freedom and self-reliance ; nor has he who urges 
his comrade, his **dear camerado'* to travel it, the 
least notion whether they shall be victorious or 
utterly quelled and defeated. Loving to term the 
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ideal poet a Kosmos, he flings himself into all 
realms of nature, he re-incarnates himself in men 
and women of all sorts and conditions. He sings 
with boundless elation the cities of his nurture, 
New York and Brooklyn; the superb Manahatta, 
planted on her fish- shaped island, with the North 
River and the East River and the ocean flashing 
around her busy wharves ; the great cosmopolitan 
city with her fierce teeming passionate life, her 
industries, her splendours, and her crimes: well 
should she love him, for well he loves her. He 
sings the Union and Democracy and "Libertad'* 
with a fervour as if his lips were touched with 
fire; and he sings the songs of ** Insurrection'*, 
chiefly for Europe, but also if necessary for the 
States : 

" To the States, or any one of them, or any city of The 

States, Resist muchf obey little; 
Once unquestioning obedience, once fully enslaved ; 
Once fully enslaved, no nation, state, city, of this earth, 

ever afterwards resumes its liberty." 

When the great war bursts out he begins to sing 
it with martial ardour, but soon his voice breaks 
and his reveille **Drum Taps" are lost in the 
groans of the wounded, the diseased and the dying. 
He sings not the generals and the strategy (these 
indeed seldom deserved singing); he sings the 
nameless volunteers, the mechanics and clerks and 
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artisans of New York and the other great cities^ 
"the young saltling from bleak Cape Cod, the 
Philadelphia machinist, the farmer's son of 
Michigan or Illinois or Ohio," who were the real 
Northern heroes of the war, and who died by 
myriads in accomplishing its ends. The Union 
for him, as for so many other Northerners, is 
sacred, fetish ; a fact and a principle beyond all 
argument, above all common laws of right and 
wrong, decreed to endure for ever by immutable 
Destiny; he cannot conceive its disruption; he 
feels even when the contest is fiercest that the 
men of the South are his compatriots and 
brothers no less than the men of the North, and 
there is no rancour against the former in his 
heart-stricken sympathy with the latter. Only 
two or three times does a word of bitterness 
escape him ; and there is no more beautiful piece 
in the series of "Drum Taps" than the few lines 
entitled "Reconciliation" : — 

" Word over all, beautiful as the sky ! 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in 

time be utterly lost ; 
That the hands of the sisters Death and Night» 

incessantly softly wash again and ever again this 

soil'd world : 
For my enemy is dead — a man divine as myself is 

dead; 
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I look where he lies, white-faced and still, in the coffin 

— I draw near; 
I bend down, and touch lightly with my lips the white 

face in the coffin." 

All these and many other wonderful chants, 
wonderful for power, grandeur, courage, sincerity, 
veracity, all-embracing sympathy, seem less works 
of art than immediate outgrowths of nature ; art 
and profound art there must have been in the 
selection and shaping and wording of the visions, 
but this art is latent ; compared with most other 
poems his read as improvisations, or, to use the 
fine and finely wrought-out comparison of the lady 
of the " Estimate", they resemble a forest, whereas 
most others resemble a palace or cathedral, so 
vital and spontaneous are they. In his own 
words : — 

"Camerado! this is no book; 
Who touches this, touches a man." 

But there is one supreme and significant excep- 
tion to this general rule. We are told that in the 
winter of '64, Abraham Lincoln, looking out of 
the White House at Washington, saw Whitman 
strolling by and asked who he was. Being told 
by a bystander, he took a good look, until the 
poet was quite gone past. " Then he said (I 
can't give his way of saying it, but it was quite 
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emphatic and odd), * Well, he looks like a Man '." 
Lincoln, it seems, became his warm friend and 
admirer ; while he in his turn formed for Lincoln 
a deep personal attachment, regarding him as by 
far the noblest and purest of the political cha- 
racters of the time; and likewise as a sort of 
representative historical American. We may 
readily believe, then, that the assassination of the 
President made a profoundly painful impression 
on the poet. He chanted ** President Lincoln's 
Funeral Hymn'*, a requiem of such solemn and 
lofty beauty that I fear not to set it beside the 
" Adonais " of Shelley ; and moreover a work of 
such subtile and consummate and suggestive art, 
that I know nothing fitter with which to com- 
pare it than a grand impassioned sonata or sym- 
phony of Beethoven. It is "grief wound up 
to a mysteriousness " ; uplifted by the very 
intensity of its passion into serene trance. 
Although a few of its words may be question- 
able, it is, so far as I am aware and can judge, 
in all great qualities conjoined of thought, 
imagination, emotion, language, decidedly the 
best and noblest piece of art in literature which 
America has yet produced. I dare not mutilate 
it, but will gladly transcribe the whole if the 
Editor can spare the requisite space of three 
four columns. 
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I need not say much here of Walt Whitman's 
opinions in religion or philosophy; it is his cha- 
racter which makes such a man interesting, not 
his opinions. These he may find floating in the 
air ; they are not the most vital and spontaneous 
and necessary outcome of his nature. He cele- 
brates above all other things Religion, but it is 
a religion without God (though it often uses his 
name), and without any creed or with all creeds 
indifferently, " Taking them all for what they are 
worth, and not a cent more " : 

"What do you suppose I would intimate to you in a 
hundred ways, but that man or woman is as good as 
God? 

And that there is no God any more divine than 
Yourself ? " 

And again: 

"Not objecting to special revelations — considering a 
curl of smoke, or a hair on the back of my hand, 
just as curious as any revelation." 

And he addresses " Him that was crucified " : 

" My spirit to yours, dear brother ; 

I specify you with joy, O my comrade, to salute you, 

and to salute those who are with you, before and 

since — and those to come also, 
That we all labour together, transmitting the same 

charge and succession; 
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We few, equals, indififerent of lands, indififerent of 

times; 
We, enclosers of all continents, all castes — allowers of 

all theologies, 
Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of men." 

His Religion, in fact, means simply the cultiva- 
tion of truth and nobleness and human fellowship, 
and has nothing to do with dogmas. He is 
deeply convinced of the Immortality of the human 
Soul, perhaps because his own intense vitality 
renders personal death inconceivable to him. 

In conclusion I will simply commend him to all 
good readers, and especially young readers, whose 
intelligence and character are still plastic to in- 
fluences from without and effluences from within, 
as one of the most powerful and cordial and 
wholesome writers they can become acquainted 
with ; as a modern of the moderns, to counter- 
poise yet harmonise with th^ august ancients; 
and (if we consider Emerson as in large measure 
the result of old-world culture) as indisputably 
the greatest native voice yet heard from America. 
Emphatically great, magnanimous, I always find 
him ; in his faults as in his merits there is never 
any littleness of heart or mind. And even the 
great faults of the great-hearted are more sanative 
than the petty virtues of the mean. 

P.S. — Since writing the above I have been 

o 
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favoured by Mr. J. Dixon, of Sunderland, with a 
copy of the New Republic of Camden, New Jersey, 
for June 20th, 1874. This paper publishes a 
short piece by Whitman, w^hich was recited as 
Commencement Poem at Tuft's College, Mass., 
three days before, and is entitled ** Song of the 
Universal ". It also contains an article on the 
poet, from which we learn that he was then 
residing in Camden with his brother Colonel 
Whitman; that he was still an invalid, "pretty 
thoroughly lamed," and suffering from tedious 
cerebral disease, from which, however, himself 
and his physicians firmly believed that he would 
recover. The paralysis which suddenly attacked 
his left side in February of last year is traced 
back to the enormous stress and strain of his 
heroic life during and after the war. He was 
frequently remonstrated with during those years 
for over-taxing and over-exposing himself, but 
would banteringly reply that "nothing could 
ever affect him ", or that " he was just the man 
to go among the sick, he was so ridiculously 
well," or that " he really felt ashamed to be so 
fat and healthy, while so many better men than 
himself lay low from wounds and sickness". 
The paralytic attack of last year was not of 
extreme severity, and he was recovering from it 
rapidly (as stated at the end of Section IV of 
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my article), and had even resumed his official 
work, when some very heavy family bereavements 
plunged him back into a worse state than before, 
and his recovery since has been slow. The 
physicians have decided that his malady is anamia 
(deficiency of blood) of the brain. " Sleep, 
appetite, flesh, and even colour are not lost. He 
goes out a little nearly every day, and writes 
sometimes, when he feels like it." The doctors 
have been much puzzled by his case : his experi- 
enced physician at Washington, Dr. W. B. 
Drinkard, after attending him for months, says, 
** Mr. Whitman's physical mould, his habits of 
life, tastes, and mental constitution, are, I think, 
the most natural I have encountered ". 

It seems that last Winter and Spring he con- 
tributed to the New York Weekly Graphic a series 
of war reminiscences entitled **'Tis Ten Years 
Since". His "Song of the Redwood Tree" and 
"Prayer of Columbus" appeared in recent 
numbers of Harper's Monthly, Another little poem 
of his, "Kiss to the Bride," appeared in various 
American journals not long since. I have not 
seen any of these compositions. 
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HOW HEINE FOREWARNED 

FRANCE. 



There is a passage at the end of the third part 
of the " De TAllemagne *' of Heine which is 
peculiarly interesting just now. This work, one 
of the most brilliant ever produced, and brilliant 
with gems not paste, was first written about 
thirty-five years ago, in French, to give France 
some, more accurate notion of Germany than 
could be got from the book by Mme. de Stael 
bearing the same title. The edition, much modi- 
fied and enlarged, and including the famous 
" Gods in Exile " and " Confessions of the 
Author", which appeared twenty years later, in 
1855, preserves the passage we are about to 
quote. Heine, as is well known, though a native 
of Dusseldorf, in Rhine Prussia, disliked the 
Prussians and was very fond of the French, 
making Paris his home throughout the latter half 
of his life. In common with all liberal Germans 
he looked forward to the union of his countrymen 
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in one great Fatherland ; but thought that this 
union would be effected by a republican revolu- 
tion similar in character to that which failed in 
'48, and not under the leadership of monarchical 
and rigid Prussia. It may be noted that the 
union once firmly established, the questions 
between royalism and republicanism, religion and 
philosophy, will have to be fought out among 
* the Germans themselves, and that the contests 
are likely to be long and bitter. 

Having in this third part of the *' De TAlle- 
magne " given an outline of the development of 
German philosophy from Kant to Hegel, he 
perorates in his humoristic fashion. 

"German philosophy is of importance to all 
mankind; and only our descendants will be in 
the position to judge whether we merit blame or 
praise for working out our philosophy first and 
our revolution afterwards. It appears to m 
natural that a methodic race like ours should 
begin with the Reformation, to concern itself 
next with philosophy, and not arrive at the 
political revolution until these phases are passed 
through. I find this order quite reasonable. The 
heads which philosophy has employed in thought 
may be mowed down at pleasure by revolution ; 
but philosophy could not have employed the 
heads which revolution had previously cut off. 
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Yet have no anxiety, my dear countrymen : the 
German revolution will not be more mild and 
easy because the critique of Kant, the trans- 
cendental idealism of Fichte, and the philosophy 
of nature (Schelling's) have come before it. These 
doctrines have developed revolutionary forces 
which but await their time to explode and fill 
the world with terror and admiration. . , . 
When you shall hear the uproar and tumult, be 
upon your guard, our dear neighbours of France, 
and interfere not with the business we shall then 
carry on among ourselves in Germany ; inter- 
ference might bring you harm. Refrain from 
blowing the fire, refrain from seeking to quench 
it ; for you might easily burn your fingers. Do 
not laugh at these counsels though they come 
from a dreamer who advises you for your part to 
distrust the Kantists, the Fichteans, the philo- 
sophers of nature; do not laugh at the fanciful 
poet who awaits in the world of facts the 
same revolution which has been worked in 
the realm of thought. Thought precedes action 
as lightning precedes thunder. The thunder 
in Germany is indeed Germanic also ; it is 
not very prompt, and comes on rolling somewhat 
slowly : but come it will ; and when you shall 
hear a crash such as never crash has been 
heard yet in the history of the world, know 
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that the German thunder has at length 
arrived. • • . 

** The hour will strike. The nations will 
gather as in the tiers of an amphitheatre, around 
Germany, to see great and terrible games. I 
advise you, Frenchmen, keep yourselves then 
very still, and above all refrain from applauding. 
We might easily misinterpret your intentions, 
and repulse you somewhat roughly in our rude 
fashion ; for if of old, in our state of indolence 
and bondage, we have been able to measure our- 
selves with you, much more shall we be able to 
"do so in the arrogant intoxication of our young 
liberty. You know by yourselves what a people 
can do in such a state, and in such state you 
are no longer. Therefore take care ! I have 
only good intentions, and I tell you bitter truths. 
You have more to fear from delivered Germany 
than from all the Holy Alliance with all the 
Croats and Cossacks. In the first place, you are 
not loved in Germany, a fact hard to comprehend, 
for you are really very amiable, and during your 
sojourn there you took much trouble to please, at 
any rate the better and fairer half of the German 
people ; but even should this half love you, it is 
precisely that which does not bear arms, and 
whose friendship would be of small service. 
What you are reproached with I have never been 
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able to learn exactly. One day, at Gottingen, in 
a beerhouse, a young Old-German declared that 
we must avenge in Gallic blood the death of 
Conradin of Hohenstaufen, whom you beheaded 
at Naples (a.d. 1268). You have assuredly forgotten 
this long ago, you; but we forget nothing, we. 
You see that when we may desire to have a brush 
with you we shall not want for German reasons. 
In any case I counsel you to be upon your guard ; 
let what will arrive in Germany, let the Prince of 
Prussia or Doctor Wirth become dictator, keep 
yourselves always armed, rest tranquil at your 
post, weapon in hand : I have only good will for 
you, and I was almost terrified when I heard it 
said recently that your ministers meant to disarm 
France. 

"As in spite of your present romanticism you 
are born classicalists, you know your Olympus. 
Among the joyous divinities who there regale 
themselves with nectar and ambrosia, you see a 
goddess who, amidst these calm pleasures, still 
conserves always a cuirass, helm on head and 
spear in hand. It is the goddess of wisdom." 

Thus foresaw the clearest German intellect 
after Goethe ; thus forewarned the German who 
loved France better than any of his countrymen 
is likely to love it during the remainder of this 
century, and whose combined knowledge of the 
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French and German characters was probably un- 
equalled. It will be remarked how the French 
Imperial Government has throughout been 
studious to act in all respects just contrary to 
his advice. Instead of refraining from any inter- 
ference with Germany, it has continually meddled 
and muddled, now blowing the fire, now seeking. to 
quench it, always burning its fingers. Instead of 
trying to conciliate old animosities, it has intensi- 
fied them, and wantonly created new animosities 
more formidable. Instead of keeping armed and 
watchful, it has remained impotent and unready ; 
consciously so four years since when- startled by 
Sadowa, unconsciously so six weeks since when 
it set out in lightness of heart to invade and met 
disastrous invasion. 

1870. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

(Written in 1828.) 
[Translated from Heine.] 



Last summer, in Bedlam, I made the acquain- 
tance of a philosopher who, with mysterious winks 
and in a whisper, gave me excellent and important 
explanations on the origin of evil. Like many 
others of his fellow philosophers, he thought that 
the treatment of this subject should be, to a certain 
extent, historical. For my part I willingly adopted 
this view, and I explained the origin of evil by the 
fact that dear God {Ic hon Dieu) had not created 
enough money. 

Well spoken! answered my philosopher; poor 
dear God had his pockets empty when he created 
the world. He was thus obliged to borrow money 
for the work from the Devil, to whom he assigned 
as mortgage the whole of the creation. Now as 
dear God, by God and by justice, still owes the 
Devil the cost of the world, he cannot with any 
delicacy prevent him from wandering about in it 
as he pleases and sowing everywhere disorder and 
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evil. But, on his side, the Devil is deeply in- 
terested that the world should not go entirely to 
ruin, for this would render his mortgage of no 
value ; he consequently takes good care not to 
turn everything topsy-turvy ; and dear God, who 
is likewise not a fool, and knows very well that 
in the self-interest of the Devil he has a secret 
guarantee, even ventures at times to trust to him 
the whole government of the world, that is to say, 
he charges the Devil to form a ministry. Where- 
upon, as a matter of course, Zamiel becomes 
Commander-in-Chief of the infernal armies; Beel- 
zebul is made Lord Chancellor ; Ashtaroth Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department; the 
venerable grandmother of Satan has the colonies, 
etc. These carry on the administration in their 
peculiar fashion; and as, despite all the evil in- 
clinations of their hearts, they are forced in their 
own interest to make the world prosper, they 
console themselves under this constraint by em- 
ploying for the good ends the most detestable 
means. Quite recently, again, they have played 
so many tricks of this kind, that God has been no 
longer able to look down from his heaven on such 
horrors, and has commissioned a good angel to 
form a new ministry. This one gathered about 
him all the good spirits ; a joyous warmth once 
more pervaded the world, light appeared, and the 
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demons had to vanish. But they have by no 
means folded their arms in peace : they work in 
the dark against all ameliorations, poison the new 
fountains of health, maliciously tear ofif each bud- 
ding rose of the new Springtime, and destroy with 
their amendments the Tree of Life. Chaos 
threatens to swallow all ; and poor dear God will 
at last be compelled to hand over to the Devil the 
government of the world in order that the creation 
may at least continue to exist, even at the price of 
the most detestable means. Such, you see, is the 
disagreeable consequence of a debt. 

February, 1866. 
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THE DIVAN OF GOETHE. 



To myself the most delightful of the works of 
Goethe, in addition to the choicest of the short 
poems, have long been Reineke Fuchs and the 
West-ostlicher Divan, or Divan of the Western 
Orient. Reineke is pretty well known over here, 
as indeed the rogue is everywhere, despite his 
retiring disposition, so well sung by William 
Blake ;— 

The fox, the owl, the spider, and the bat. 
By sweet reserve and modesty grow fat. 

But the Divan seems not so well known as it 
ought to be. This may partly arise from the fact 
that it is extremely difficult if not impossible to 
render the metrical portions, I will not say 
adequately, but even tolerably, into English. The 
present writer must confess that even in his own 
judgment he has quite failed in nearly every 
stanza thereof by him attempted. And yet the 
first part of Faust has been frequently translated, 
and of the second part itself there is a version said 
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to be readable. After all, it may be that for 
English readers in general Goethe is resumed in 
the first part of Faust, and this is resumed in the 
operatic Margaret, with sneering Mephistopheles 
in the background. 

The Divan, which was the darling of the 
vigorous old age of Goethe (it appeared in 1819, 
when he was just seventy), consists of twelve 
books of short poems, to which are added notes 
and illustrations in prose occupying rather more 
pages than the verse ; the whole forming one of 
the small volumes in the forty-volumed edition of 
his works. It all relates more or less directly to 
the Western Orient, to the Orient as we conceive 
it in the Caliphate and Arabia and Persia. There 
could be no stronger contrast than exists between 
the simple sunny clearness of these poems and 
essays, and the obscure intricacy, thick cloud with 
cloud inwoven, of the second part of Faust, which 
appeared in 1828. No rustic grandfather in the 
placid sunset of the day and of his life sitting and 
watching the sports of the children, the dancing 
and courting of the youths and maidens, and 
telling them tales of his own childish sports and 
youthful love, could be more simple and cheerful 
and sweethearted than this great wise old poet 
and sage. There is just here and there a little 
quiet sadness, a regret of declining age ; and even 
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this does not prevent him from triumphing and 
rejoicing in reciprocated love. And one thing must 
be remarked : when the grandfather told his tales 
his voice would be thin and weak, and if he tried 
to sing his voice would be thin and broken ; but the 
voice of this speech and song is full and clear and 
mellow as when but thirty years old. As, however, 
a foreigner cannot be a fit judge on this point, 
hear the judgment of Heine, the one man above 
all others qualified to judge: "Goethe has trans- 
fused into this poetry the intoxicating delights of 
the Orient, and his verses are so easy, so happy, 
so etherial, so mellow, that one is astonished, how 
he could thus make supple the German language. 
And then he gives in prose the most valuable 
explanations of the manners and life of the Orient, 
of the patriarchal existence of the Arabs; and 
here Goethe shows himself calm, smiling, in- 
genuous as an infant, and full of wisdom as an 
old man. This prose is transparent as the sea on 
a calm and sweet evening of summer, when the 
gaze might fathom the depths where gleam 
drowned cities with their forgotten splendours. 
Sometimes this prose is as magical, as mysterious, 
as the heaven when twilight veils it, and the grand 
thoughts of Goethe shine forth pure and golden as 
stars." {De rAllemagne, Part 4.) 

Goethe grown old will revive his youth in the 
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Morning Land. As he sings in the first poem, the 
Hegira or Flight: — 

" North and West and South are quaking, 
Thrones are faUing, empires breaking ; 
Let us to the pure East fare, 
Breathe the patriarchal air; 
We will love and drink and sing. 
Youth renewed by Chiser's spring. 

" There in pure and just relations 
Will I track the various nations 
In that primal period 
When they still received from God 
Heavenly lore in earthly strains. 
When they never racked their brains. 

" Where the sires were venerated. 
Alien service execrated ; 
Where the youthful mind is treasured, 
Narrow thought, belief unmeasured; 
Where the Word profoundly stirred 
Just because a spoken word. 

** I will be the herdsmen's guest. 
In the green oases rest ; 
Join the caravans and lade 
Coffee, musk and shawls for trade ; 
Follow every track that fit is 
Through the desert to the cities. 

" Evil rockpaths rough and weird, 
Hafiz, by thy songs are cheered. 
When the leader with delight 
From the mule's high back at night 
Singeth loud the stars to wake, 
And to make the robbers quake. 
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" In the baths and taverns free, 
Hafiz, I will think of thee ; 
When my Love her veil redresses, 
Shaking perfume from her tresses ; 
Yea, the poet's soft love song 
Maketh even houris long. 

" Would you envy him this charm, 
Or indeed account it harm : 
Know the poet's words arise 
Hovering round Paradise, 
Gently tapping at the portal 
And beseeching life immortal." 

These promises are well kept in the following 
pieces, of which there are nearly two hundred and 
fifty, including however a large proportion of 
couplets and quatrains. So thoroughly, indeed, 
did Goethe in this book enter into the character of 
his subject, that he who had long been called the 
Grand Pagan, was now by W. A. Schlegel called 
a Pagan converted to Islamism; just as our own 
Sale, who translated the Koran, was said to 
be half a Mussulman. The twelve books are 
severally entitled of the Singer, of Hafiz, of Love, 
of Reflections, of Dejection, of Sayings (included 
also in another volume of his works bearing the 
same title), of Timour, of Suleika, of the Tavern, 
of Parables, of the Parsees, of Paradise. It is 
clear that even if one could adequately render the 
poems, there would not be room in a short article 

p 
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to give specimens adequate in number and variety. 
I subjoin a very few short ones. Here are two 
from the Book of Hafiz. 

" The Mufti read through Misri's poems, took 
One with the other, gathered all the quire, 
Deliberately cast them in the fire, 
And thus destroyed the finely written book. 

" Let every one, the high judge said, consume, 
Who speaks and thinks as Misri ; he alone 
Shall be exempted from the fiery doom : 
Each poet's gift derives from Allah's Throne ; 
If he abuses it to sin and shame. 
With God Himself he reckons for the same." 



" They have called you, O holy Hafiz, 
They have called you the Mystic Tongue ; 
Nor knew, the great word-scholars, 
The sense of the words they sung. 

" Mystic you call themselves 
Who so foolishly of you think, 
And in your great name deal out 
Their muddy wine to drink. 

" But you are mystic onJy 
As quite transcending their wit ; 
That you are not pious and yet are blest 
They cannot at all admit." 

Two from the Book of Love : 

** * You waste, and you are so kindly. 
You perish while singing so gay ? * 
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Love treats me cruelly, blindly ! 
This openly I say ; 
I sing with a heavy heart, dear, 
I act the taper's part, dear ; 
It shines consuming away. 



" Love's woe sought out a place apart, 
Some desert and quite lonely spot ; 
And found at length my wasted heart. 
And habited its empty grot." 

These are two of the sayings, the first of which 
Mr. Carlyle has made familiar to us all : 

" My heritage, how rich and great ! 
Time is my field to cultivate. 

" If you will the country see. 
Climb up to the roof with me." 

I can give but one of the many beautiful poems 
in the book of Suleika; it is called Fullmoon- 
night: 

" Lady, say what mean those whispers ? 
What so softly moves your lips ? 
Whispering to your own self there, 
Sweeter than the sweet wine sips ! 
Think you to your mouth's twin sisters 
Thus to draw another pair ? 

I will kiss ! will kiss ! I murmured. 

" Look ! how in the doubtful darkness 
All in bloom the branches glow ; 

P 2 
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Downward glitters star on star ; 
Greening through the leafage low 
Rubies by the thousand sparkle : 
Yet from all thy soul is far. 

I will kiss ! will kiss ! I murmured. 

" Even thus, afar, thy lover 
Proveth now the bitter-sweet, 
Feeleth an unblissful bHss. 
Solemnly you vowed to greet 
At the full moon, greet each other ; 
Now the very moment is. 

I will kiss ! will kiss ! I murmur.'* 

And this last is from the Book of the Tavern : 

" Drunken we all must be, in fine ! 
Youth is drunkenness without wine ; 
If age can drink itself back to youth. 
Drink is of wonderful virtue, sooth. 
Poor life is careworn with much black care, 
Which the grapeblood melts into golden air." 

The poems, as I have said, are followed by 
prose notes and elucidations, headed, as is ordi- 
nary with Goethe, by a motto : 

" Who the poem will understand. 
Must away to the poesy's land ; 
Who the poet will understand, 
Must away to the poet's land." 

Here we have short essays on the Hebrews, 
Axabs (with a magnificent ballad of tribal revenge 
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dating from the period of Mohammed), Old 
Persians, Mohammed, the Caliphs, Mahmud of 
Gasna, the Seven Great Poets of Persia, the 
Eastern Despotisms, the Character of Oriental 
Poetry, Book Oracles, Language of Flowers, and 
other signs and cyphers ; on each of the Books 
of the Divan, Pilgrimages, and Crusades ; the 
great early travellers in the East, Marco Polo, 
John of Monte villa, Pietro della Valle (this last is 
long and very interesting), and others ; on those 
from whom he had learnt most about the Orient, 
especially Von Hammer. There is also a long 
essay on Israel in the Wilderness, written twenty- 
five years earlier, and the only piece one wishes 
away ; not because of the freedom of its criticism, 
but because criticism is out of tune with the rest 
of the book. One regrets being constrained to 
give such a mere bill of fare, but it shows the 
wealth and variety of the feast. As a relief, take 
this anecdote of Timour the terrible, Tambur- 
laine the Great, the Scourge of God ; " View but 
his picture in this tragic glass," as Marlowe 
saith in his first prologue. 

** Timour was an ugly man ; he had one eye 
blind and one foot lame. Now one day while 
Chodscha was with him Timour scratched his 
head, for shaving time was come, and com- 
manded the barber to be called. After his head 
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was trimmed the barber, as usual, gave the 
mirror into Timour's hand. Timour saw himself 
in the mirror, and found his looks altogether 
too ugly. Whereupon he began to weep, also 
Chodscha set off weeping, and thus they wept 
for two hours. Then some companions com- 
forted Timour, and amused him with strange 
stories to make him forget it all. Timour left oflf 
weeping ; Chodscha, however, did not leave oflf; 
but began weeping yet more bitterly. At length 
Timour said to Chodscha : Hearken ! I looked 
into the mirror and saw myself very ugly, and 
hence I was afflicted that not only being 
Emperor, but having large possessions and 
many female slaves, I am withal so ugly ; there- 
fore I wept. But why do you weep still without 
ceasing ? Chodscha answered : If you looked 
but once into the mirror, and on seeing your face 
could not support the sight, but wept over it, 
what then shall we do, we who night and day 
have to look upon your face ? If we weep not, 
who then shall weep ! therefore have I wept. — 
Timour laughed till beside himself." 

In conclusion it may be worth while to remark 
that Goethe considered the Divan in its present 
state imperfect (Note, Future Divan), and intended 
if possible to finish it. But small as it is, we may 
behold in it clearly reflected the large East and 
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the ample splendors of the East. In its own 
wonderful langviage : Her image in rich bounds 
but grows more glorious, in golden rose-tendrils 
and framelet of lapis-lazuli : 

'* Ihr Bild in reichen Schranken 
Verherrlichet sich nur, 
In goldnen Rosenranken 
Und Rahmchen von Lasur.*' 
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THE KING'S FRIENDS. 



During the Age of Revolutions I happened to be 
sojourning in the great city of Cosmopolis at the 
juncture of a most important election. The city 
was agitated with the discussion of three ques- 
tions : Should he who had long reigned over them 
be continued on the throne ? Should another be 
made king in his stead? Should the monarchy 
be abolished in favor of a republic? The old 
king was named Pisteus; the chief rivals sup- 
ported against him were the Lords Erosal and 
Phrenos. A strange dull indiflference characterised 
the mass of the people, but the excitement of the 
remainder was intense even to fierceness ; and 
sad was it to remark the base and dishonest arts 
by which the minions of each proposition strove 
to insure its success. One night I wandered 
among the groups gathered in a great public 
square, listening to their manifold expressions of 
opinion on the one capital topic. Wherever I • 
went I had a fellow-listener in a dim personage 
muffled in a large grey cloak, and whose face was 
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obscured by a heavy slouched hat. The keenest 
unobtrusive observation could not discover for me 
whether these strange apparitions were all of one 
ubiquitous individual, or were various members of 
some mysterious confraternity. Let me recall 
what I heard among two of the many groups. 

First Speaker : Well, for my taste. King Pisteus 
is altogether intolerably rigorous. One cannot in 
the least enjoy himself without breaking some law 
or another. I vote for a free republic. 

Second : He is too severe, I grant you ; but his 
power is so great that he will certainly keep the 
throne, with or without our help. Then, of 
course, he'll reward his friends and persecute his 
enemies. So we had better vote for him after, all. 

Third : Bah ! if we all join together against 
him, where is his strength ? We shall all have a 
share of the wealth and power of the state when 
a republic is set up. 

Fourth : What are the wealth and power of our 
state to the wealth and power he sways in other 
realms? Think how he sends his favorites over 
the sea to the happy isles, where they dwell, 
without working, in such luxury and splendor ! I 
have no wish to be transported with his enemies 
to those dreadful mines in the frozen land, where 
they toil and pine in hopeless misery. 

Fifth : Whoever saw this frozen land or those 
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happy isles, or anyone who had seen either ? 
Many a good ship sails the seas, yet I never heard 
of one bringing home a true log of these re- 
markable latitudes and longitudes. Believe me, 
he launches them oflf — friends and foes, with hope 
and fear — and they are all drowned dead alike. 
He invented the myth long ago to keep us poor 
fools in awe of him. Give me good fortune 
here, and not a promise of it in a place never 
discovered. 

Sixth : Now laughter, cry hereafter. My parents 
told me, and their parents told them, and all our 
good wise men say the same. I am not going to 
set myself up as wiser than all. Besides, — All 
truants, flog none ; all playing, joUiest fun. When 
you find yourself starving and hear of us rolling 
in wealth and honor, you will repent for not 
coming on our side. 

Not far from these I heard another group con- 
versing after this wise. 

Seventh : I admit his wealth and power, and 
that it is almost certain that the people will vest 
the sovereignty in him and his heirs for ever. 
But, how many of his servants are evil; how 
many of his laws are perplexing, unjust, and 
absurd ; how many cruelties do his best adherents 
confess and even vaunt that he has perpetrated ! 
Erosal I have known always generous and benig- 
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nant and truthful : him I honor and love, to him I 
freely devote myself. I would rather suffer in his 
cause than triumph in one less holy. Should a 
man violate the truth of his soul in dread of 
angry power, or for wealth and social comfort 
with the multitude ? 

Eighth : The adherents of Pisteus are not good 
and wise as their lord, and too many of them do 
not reverence him for those qualities by which he 
truly commands reverence from the best of us. 
Their fictions of his deeds and words are con- 
sonant with their own natures, not with his. 
Some of his laws are indeed mysterious, for they 
emanate from a wisdom far profounder than we 
can fathom : such of them as appear unwise and 
unjust are only so as falsely interpreted and 
wrongfully administered by foolish or corrupt 
judges. In him is centred the divine right to 
reign. He is mighty, he is wise, he is boundlessly 
beneficent ; his throne shall be established for 
ever. 

Ninth : Pisteus is good and Erosal is good ; but 
do they absorb all goodness? Cannot we exist 
unmastered ? There is kingliness in all of us, 
though undeveloped. To be swayed nobly is 
good, but it is better to sway ourselves nobly ; to 
reverence others worthy is good, but it is better to 
reverence ourselves worthy. Pisteus — Erosal — 
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Phrenos — and we poor people are all of the same 
spirit. There is now one king ; let there arise a 
serene republic of Kings. I would not haggle 
about details — I even do not object to a trial of 
the presidency of Phrenos. 

Tenth : What wise folly do you speak ? You 
are yet young, but I am old and have learnt too 
well how stern and how dreadful is this long, long 
conflict of our life. In some few hours we are 
sufficient for ourselves — throughout the years we 
need the curb and protection of fixed laws, and 
the tribunal of a supreme power. Your serene 
republic of kings would be a delirious fever of 
mobs. Erosal liveth wisely, yet could scarce rule 
with wisdom ; Phrenos is very infirm ; Pisteus is 
our monarch. 

The election was over, and Pisteus was king. 
To the astonishment of many Erosal and Phrenos 
had both strenuously supported him, as did all 
their retainers except a few whom pride, petu- 
lance, or perplexity led to vote for a republic or 
remain neutral. 

Soon after the decision I was attending the 
administration of justice when one of those 
cloaked listeners who had so baffled my curiosity 
brought into court the speakers whose words I 
have set down, and presented a paper to the 
monarch presiding. I gazed at the party with 
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interest. Those of the triumphant party were 
elate and proud, the first three of the vanquished 
abashed and trembhng, but the mien of the other 
two was lofty and firm. The king, having perused 
the writing of his apparitor, commanded the six 
to the left and the four to the right ; whereon 
three of the six cried, ** Confound us not with 
these men, O king ! They are thine enemies, but 
we faithfully supported you." But the king 
frowned a stern ** Silence ! " 

Then to the seventh he said : ** Erosal and 
Phrenos are as my hands in the government. It 
shall be proved to you that I am not cruel, and 
that my laws are not unjust." To the ninth: 
** Kingliness needs not a sceptre : be kingly and 
you are a king. It shall be shown to you wherein 
your wisdom lacketh." And to the group of four 
he said : ** You are all my friends. You shall be 
freely employed and honored to the utmost bounds 
of your capacities, be it in the highest offices of 
the realm. Adieu." But to the group of six he 
said : " Evil commanded your suffrage, lust com- 
manded your suffirage, fear commanded your 
suffirage, custom commanded your suffirage; you 
are all opposed to Pisteus. The dross of my 
realm and the dross of my rival's realm are alike 
valueless dross. But the jewel which I conquer 
from my rival is a precious jewel to me also, and 
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shall be worn resplendent in my crown." Then 
the king departed. Whereat the six were leaving 
the hall mightily astonished and confounded, when 
Tric-Trac the court jester cried out with his shrill 
laugh : " The purblind are dazzled with the com- 
mon light of the sun ! Truly, I noted the other 
day that organ-music is organ-music, though the 
instrument here thundered * God preserve the 
emperor ! * and his fellow yonder roared * Down 
with the tyrant ! * But the penny- whistles on 
either side sniffed at the opposing organ, and 
felicitated themselves on perfect unison with the 
principal whom their hideous noises were driving 
mad. Very often have I ascended and descended 
the steps there, sometimes with this foot first, 
and sometimes with the other; but the several 
steps always retain precisely their old elevation, 
whether they have the honor of supporting 
my left foot or the honor of supporting my 
right." 

And Phrenos, the great lord, laughing good 
humoredly, replied : ** Of a certainty, my merry 
Tric-Trac, for a jester in these days you speak 
with remarkably good sense. Into your hands I 
deliver this half-dozen ; do with them as you 
please. You might make a good living by their 
public exhibition, for you are an excellent show- 
man, and surely there can be no animals — even 
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among the Chimpanzees — so ridiculously like and 
unlike men as this unfortunate batch.*' 



Note. — It is not the object of the writer in the 
above article to make any assertions concerning 
the relative merits of various beliefs and dis- 
beliefs. He has simply attempted to illustrate 
and enforce the wisdom of toleration. " Men, 
not measures," is probably a wiser maxim than 
** Measures, not men ". 



1859. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON "MR, 

BRIGHT'S EDITION OF 

MR. BRIGHT." 



I HAVE always contended that the Saturday Review 
is an essentially bad and foolish periodical, and 
various friends whom I sincerely respedl have 
blamed me for thus depreciating the leading 
weekly of this highly intelligent age in England. 
My contention has been based upon several con- 
siderations, of which I shall here state briefly 
three. 

First, the Saturday Review has no ideas, no 
aspirations, no philosophic programme; its chief 
end is mere clever and cynical comment upon 
events as they emerge. Its comments are thus 
not more permanent in interest than the nine 
days* wonders to which they are a sneering 
chorus. 

Secondly, as to mere matters of facfl it is emi- 
nently uninstm<5live. Its reviews, even as written 
now and then by persons knowing much of the 
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subjecfls under review, inform the reader of very 
little save the fadl that the reviewers do know a 
good deal of said subjedls. 

Thirdly, it is scarcely ever written in English. 
Its common bad articles are written in a gibberish 
whose particles and auxiliary verbs (very often 
wrongly used) are English, swathed and smothered 
in interminable ambages of Latin polysyllabes 
with English infledlions. Its uncommon good 
articles consist of about four times as many words 
as a good writer writing well would use. The 
style is always heavy, languid, semi-vital, drag- 
ging its slow length along like a wounded snake 
T— very venomous. 

This splendid Review^ the pride and glory of 
cultivated British intelligence, I have seldom 
read of late. The other evening, however, feeling 
unwell and hipped, I made up my mind to be 
thoroughly miserable, and to buy the necessary 
rennet for curdling what little milk of human 
kindness then remained in me ; in other words, I 
resolved to squander a good sixpence and a bad 
evening in the purchase and perusal of the Satur- 
day Review. The number (for the 19th instant) 
appeared to me an unusually good one. Which 
of its articles should I study carefully? which 
was the article to be considered, the article of 
the week ? Surely that upon " Mr. Bright 's 
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Edition of Mr. Bright ". We know the Saturday 
Review's hatred of Reform and the leading Re- 
former: the most terrible critic in London was 
doubtless chosen to tomahawk poor Mr. Bright. 

As I am no politician, care nothing for Reform 
and about as much for Mr. Bright, I brought a 
most rare and valuable impartiality to the study 
of this particular review. 

I subjoin the entire first paragraph, eighteen 
sentences, rather more than a fifth of the whole 
critique. This is surely enough to enable us to 
judge the whole ; and I am quite willing to pledge 
my word that the other four-fifths are precisely 
worthy followers of the first fifth. 

" Mr. Bright*s Edition of Mr. Bright. 

" Like Cicero, Mr. Bright has republished his 
speeches of last autnmn, but, unlike Cicero, he has 
not rewritten them. They seem to us to be again 
given to the world without material alteration or 
improvement. His merits as a great speaker are un- 
deniable. By the side of some of the consummate 
forensic and Parliamentary orators of the past, with 
whose produdtions, from certain indications here and 
there, we should judge that he was not unacquainted, 
he exhibits a want of condensation, of classical severity, 
and of self-control. But, as specimens of popular 
English declamation, meant rather for a popular than 
for a deliberative or judicial assembly, his efforts will 
always rank high. They are not full of the endless 
flashes of genius, of the perpetual play and brilliancy 
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of Curran or of Grattan, any more than they display 
the sustained power and finish of Erskine or of Fox. 
In wit and versatility he is inferior to O'Connell; in 
mere force his speeches, as a whole, stand second 
perhaps to the happiest efforts of Lord Brougham. 
But no contemporary rhetorician can come near him 
in his poetical power of riveting or conquering the 
attention of a large audience. It is evident that Mr. 
Bright meditates his speeches, and we should be in- 
clined to think that parts of them he even composes 
carefully beforehand. Yet this premeditation does not 
seem to tell so much on the general plan and structure 
of his compositions as on the rhythm and the elabora- 
tion of individual passages. Some isolated pieces of 
which he is the author — such, for example, as the 
famous one delivered by him duriug the Crimean war 
— are unrivalled in their way. But his isolated pieces 
are, as a rule, superior to the whole of which they form 
a part. His greatest orations ruot unfrequently appear 
like poems without a plot. Compared with tht merit 
of individual portions, the entire conception often 
strikes the reader as deficient in intelle(5tual vigour 
and concentration. In this respe(^^ Mr. Bright is a 
singular contrast to his great colleague, Mr. Cobden. 
Mr. Cobden was the Moses of the Manchester school ; 
Mr. Bright was only the Aaron. For the matter, the 
logic, the method, and the fa(5ts, we turn to the former. 
Mr. Bright's mission has been to produce the rhetorical 
sonata for the themes which Mr. Cobden supplied." 

Let us consider these eighteen exquisite sen- 
tences one by one. 

I. If Cicero republished his speeches of last 

Q2 
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autumn, he was able to rewrite them because he 
first wrote them. Did Mr. Bright first write his ? 

2. Have they been ahready given to the. world 
without material alteration or improvement of 
some previous edition ? and why the negligent 
" seem " when the critic could so easily have 
made himself sure ? 

3. Any speaker's merits as a great speaker (the 
greatness being admitted) are undeniable exadlly 
in proportion to the admitted greatness. 

4. If certain men of the past were consummate 
orators, they were perfe<5l or finished orators all 
alike ; the some is nonsense. ** We should judge 
that he was not unacquainted** means. We 
judge that he is acquainted. 

5. Popular declamation (whether English or 
not) ftieans declamation suited for a popular 
assembly. 

6. Flashes are sudden and momentary ; endless 
flashes are circular spuares : a speech has but 
one measure, pretension, that is, length without 
breadth or depth (as any student of modern 
speeches well knows) ; one endless flash would, 
therefore, fill by itself an endless speech. Who, 
save this Saturday Reviewer^ has ever coupled 
Curran and Grattan, Erskine and Fox, as similar 
orators ? 

7. Is Fox the he who is inferior to O'Connell ? 
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What is the use of comparing one man's speeches 
as a whole, with the happiest eflforts of another 
man ? 

8. " Riveting or conquering '* means, probably 
conquering and riveting. Is the power of a 
rhetorician, a popular declaimer, poetical power ? 

9. " We should be inclined to think " means, 
We are inclined to think. Having implied in 
the first sentence that Mr. Bright writes all his 
speeches, the reviewer now says that he medi- 
tates, and hints suspiciously that he even com- 
poses parts of them carefully beforehand. 

10. For yet J which is disjuncflive, read thus : for 
if Mr. Bright meditates his speeches and even 
composes parts of them carefully beforehand, it 
follows as a matter of course, and not unexpec- 
tedly, that these parts are the most thoroughly 
elaborated. 

.11. For «i?/fl^^i read particular or special. What 
one famous isolated piece did Mr. B. deliver 
during the Crimean war ? In their way is a vague 
sneer which simply tells us that the Reviewer 
sneers. 

12. But is the worthy brother of the Yet in 
sentence ten. We have been told that individual 
passages or isolated pieces are the most elaborate, 
are unrivalled in their way ; we are now told with 
a But of surprise that certain parts (meaning the 
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very best parts) are, as a rule, superior to the 
whole. 

13. Does this mean nothing? or does it mean 
reiteration of what has been said, or attempted to 
be said, in each of the three preceding sentences ? 

14. Read Compared with the best portions. If the 
whole sentence means anything except a reitera- 
tion of what has already been four times said ; if 
it means that whole as whole is inferior to part 
as part, the Reviewer is surely wrong in facft. 

15. For singular read remarkable or extreme : as 
nineteen speakers out of twenty contrast with Mr. 
Cobden in this respect (supposing the fact be as 
the Reviewer states it), Mr. Bright cannot be a 
singular contrast. 

16 and 17. Admitting the former as true, the 
latter is queer. The matter includes the facts, 
the method includes the logic ; and if Moses was 
no speaker, and Aaron was an excellent one, it is 
probable that Aaron took his own method, what- 
ever matter was supplied to him by Moses. 

18. A very fine sentence indeed. Mission is a 
noble and sacred word just now. If he who gave 
the theme gave " matter, logic, method, facts," 
what could be added by him who produced the 
sonata ? By-the-bye, the analogy is so forcible 
because it has always been usual among musicians 
to have such partnerships, one giving themes and 
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the other producing sonatas for them (read upon 
them) : King David and Amphion, Orpheus and 
Handel, Tiresias and Beethoven, and many other 
firms suggested and produced under similar ar- 
ticles of partnership ! 

Only two more sentences, unfortunate reader! — 

** His statistics always seem like flies in amber. 

He fires off in little jets the figures with which he 

has armed himself, and gives himself little trouble 

about them afterwards." 

The statistics, of course, are the figures in 
general, the figures are the statistics in particular. 
We have thus the image of a burly gentleman 
who arms himself (not for fishing) with a number 
of flies in amber, and thus armed, goes to a large 
hall, from the platform of which, and upon a 
crowded audience, he fires ofi" in little jets these 
flies in amber, and gives himself little trouble 
about them afterwards. This last assertion seems 
to me very cruel, even as assertad by a Saturday 
Reviewer against Mr. Bright. A Quaker, a manu- 
facturer, a demagogue, a speaker of good English; 
a quadruple monster indeed ; but surely not quite 
so imgrateful and heartless as to give himself after* 
wards very little trouble about those dear little 
flies in amber which had allowed themselves to be 
fired oflf by him in iittle jets ! 
This is the culmination of " blood and culture " 
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for the year of grace, 1867. Hundreds of pounds 
lavished on the culture, brilliant career at Eton 
and Oxford, engagement on the staff of the 
" cleverest " paper in London — that is to say, in 
the world; father delighted, mother enraptured, 
other female relatives fervent in hero-worship ; 
curate with an eye to a bishopric {modern curate^ 
more in want of a curator than a curacy) ; chosen 
to crush the great demagogue of the hour ; sweet- 
heart tenderly anxious lest Mr. Bright should 
commit suicide directly on reading the article : 
and lo, the article. O thou intelligent British 
public ! Would but some kind friend procure me 
a snug little berth in Abdera ! 

Gentle reader, this is doleful and weary work, 
to stumble through an Arabia Petraea of barren- 
ness, stopping and stooping at every step to pick 
up some stone of offence and fling it at the head 
of the poor simpleton who is showing us proudly 
the land. One will certainly not sleep well if one 
lies down here. Let us slip away into the Arabia 
FeUx of poesy ; let us finish the evening with a 

song. 

THE LORELEY. 



I know not what evil is coming, 
But my heart feels sad and cold ; 
A song in my head keeps humming 
A tale from the times of old. 
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The air is fresh and it darkles, 
And smoothly flows the Rhine ; 
The peak of the mountain sparkles 
In the fading sunset-shine. 

The loveliest wonderful maiden 
On high is sitting there, 
With golden jewels laden, 
And she combs her golden hair ; 

With a golden comb sits combing, 
And ever the while sings she 
A marvellous song through the gloaming, 
Of magical melody. 

It hath caught the boatman, and bound him 

In the spell of a wild sad love ; 

He heeds not the rocks around him. 

He sees only her above. 

The waves through the pass sweep swinging, 
But boatman or boat is none ; 
And this with her mighty singing 
The Loreley hath done. 

One can dream well after that ! 

" Ich glaube, die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende noch Schi£fer und Kahn ; 
Und Das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei gethan." 

You see the song is not my own ; I have only 
"traduced" it. But why bring in a song of 
Heine's here ? what connection can there be 
between the clearest intelligence and the best 
writer of his age in Europe, and the Saturday 
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Review ? A tragic, a fatal connection ! There is 
one of the strongest cases of circumstantial evi- 
dence — but I wont incur the risk of an action for 
libel. A few facts I may state. For more than 
forty years this man had lived; he was healthy 
and beautiful, and joyous, drank much good wine, 
ate much good cheer, kissed many pretty girls. 
Then the youths destined to become Saturday 
Reviewers began to receive that " culture " which 
has fitted them so well to adorn their destiny; 
and just about this time he was paralysed — I have 
said that he was the clearest intelligence and best 
writer in Europe. At length the Saturday Review 
came into being ; he immediately departed from 
this life — I have said that he was the clearest 
intelligence and best writer in Europe ; the world 
of the Saturday Review was no world for him, poor 
man ; Le roi (Solomon) est mort. Vive le roi {Reho- 
boam) ; Heine is dead ! live the Saturday Review ! 
As he himself once sang in the song of Tannhduser 
(a mere bit of foreign gibberish, O intelligent 
British public ! nothing at all like the Tannhduser 
of your own glorious poets — Owen Meredith and 
What's-his-name) ; 

I passed through Weimar, where I heard 
A noise of desperate grieving ; 
A cry of, Goethe the great is dead. 
And Eckermann is living ! 
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Poor man ! they were good words he once 
addressed to our Common Father, Phoebus 
Apollo : ** Thou comprehendest me, mighty and 
beautiful God, for thou also dost sometimes 
exchange the golden lyre for the strong bow 

and the deadly arrows And do you not 

still remember Marsyas^ wJwm you flayed alive ? That 
was long ago, and a similar example is again much 

needed Thou art smiling, O my eternal 

Father ! " 

And now, dear reader, good -night: God have 
thee in his holy keeping. 
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HOW THE BIBLE WARNS AGAINST 

AUTHORSHIP. 



I HEAR that many people find all sorts of errors- 
in this wonderful old Bible which we have so 
graciously adopted, considering its Jewish rela- 
tives not at all suited for the guardianship. Such 
people may be right or wrong ; I do not care to- 
argue the point. For my own part, I have 
nothing worth mention to say against the book ; 
it serves me pretty well when I happen to want 
its assistance. At the same time, I have no 
strong objection to another being put in its place ; 
but in the meanwhile shall continue to use this 
now and then, as it is convenient to have a Holy 
Bible of some sort. In fact, for deep moral and 
spiritual lessons any one Scripture is about as 
good as any other ; and I am persuaded that were 
we to found our National Church on Hamlet or 
Epipsychidion, on Tom Jones or A Tale of a Tub, 
on Euclid's Elements or Johnson's Dictionary^ 
or on the whole half dozen bound together, we 
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should with any one or with all flourish in religion 
even as we flourish now ; the evidences as sure, 
mysteries as sublime, doctrines as rational and 
consistent, theories of morals as lofty in harmony 
with practice as pure, sects as few and friendly, 
good texts for good sermons as abundant, pastors 
as faithful, and flocks as pious. For it is well 
known to the initiated that when we draw lessons 
from a book (except bare nominal acquaintance 
with matters of fact), we only draw out what our- 
selves have put in, we find nothing but what we 
have brought with us ; the book is a mirror which 
reflects more or less clearly our own features and 
surroundings, a Spanish country inn where merely 
that is served up to us dressed which we carry 
with us crude, a bank which will not suffier us to 
overdraw our little account though it may hold 
much larger sums on account of others. Thus the 
small Dobbs turned loose in Shakspere cannot 
gather a single thought beyond what is veritably 
Dobbish, as a cup cannot hold more than a cupful 
whether dipped in can or ocean. And thus no 
two men read a book alike, every reader reading 
in it himself. 

Therefore when long ago I became convinced of 
the evils and miseries of authorship, convinced 
that of all trades the profession of literature is in 
all regards (of mind, body, and estate) one of the 
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very worst, I was sure that reference to the Bible 
would confirm my conviction. For that which 
life had taught me I was certain to read in the 
infallible book ; and read it I did, as this article 
will briefly show. But, first, let me explain that 
I divide those who follow authorship or the 
profession of literature into but three classes, 
authors, editors, and critics ; and do not include 
the manufacturers of pens, ink, and paper, printers, 
bookbinders, publishers, booksellers, librarians, 
and so forth. For these, though their trades have 
some connexion with literature, are not called 
upon to furnish the thought which wears out so 
rapidly the brain, the style which gives infinite 
trouble and is bad at the best after all ; they deal 
in material things with a definite market value ; 
they are related to the poor writer somewhat as 
farmer, corn merchant, miller and baker to the 
wretched peasant who ploughs and reaps, whose 
whole capital is his labor. 

Let me now turn to the Holy Bible for impartial 
study (that is to say, honest reading of my own 
opinions) of its prototypes of author, editor, and 
critic. 

The first and greatest author was God Almighty 
himself, the author of Creation. What had he 
done before he turned author ? Nothing at all, 
so far as we know from the book, save subsist in 
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self-sufficing perfection. Why, then, did he turn 
author ? We can learn no reason except that he 
wanted to set forth his power and glory, and make 
all his works praise him for ever. Thus his 
authorship sprang from some defect and want in 
his perfect nature ; if he wrought for honor and 
glory, he no longer sufficed unto himself. He 
created the heaven and the earth in six days, and 
doing so much in so short a time seems to have 
** scamped " a great deal of the work. When he 
looked on all that he had made he found it veVy 
good ; every author fancies his work very good 
when just completed, and while he still glows with 
the heat of composition. But we very soon read 
that it repented him, and grieved him at his 
heart, that he had done the last day-and-a-half s 
work, the finishing quarter with the liveliest 
touches, the very head and crown of the whole. 
He found this portion so bad that he washed 
almost all of it out, a doleful liquidation in bank- 
ruptcy for an author. The washed-out part he did 
again, but not a bit better than before. In fact, 
the ultimate section, to which all the remainder of 
the work was subsidiary, turned out so bad that 
he sacrificed the life of his only son in a vain 
attempt to improve it; a sacrifice which shows 
that even the most benevolent of beings, possessed 
by the mania of authorship, will stick at nothing 
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in trying to promote the success of his works. 
After this, despite his fondness for his own pro- 
ductions, he felt constrained to announce that he 
would soon put them in the fire and burn the 
whole lot, save some very select fragments, which 
he had resolved to incorporate in a new work. 
This announcement has not yet been fulfilled : an 
author is so reluctant to withdraw and destroy 
what has once seen the light. And perhaps he 
feels that the new work, which he promised should 
be faultless, would most likely turn out, in the 
long run, no better than the edition still current, 
which he found at first so very good that he 
blessed it, and which he has been cursing for its 
badness ever since. And truly it is a wretched 
failure. Not wanting money (the want of which 
excuses much vile authorship), he worked for 
honor and glory ; and the only personage who has 
reaped much honor and glory from the productions 
is not himself, the author, but his great hostile 
critic, the Devil. 

Should any one verily believe that he believes 
that this work is an honor to its divine author, I 
propose a very simple test. Ask any decently 
good and intelligent man, who knows something 
of the world and its history, whether, if he had the 
power, he would take the responsibility of pro- 
ducing such a work, all its goodness redounding 
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,1^ his honor, all its badness to his shame ; and I 
venture to affirm that no such man would take 
.such responsibility. That work must be very un- 
worthy of God, which man himself would not do 
if he could. Seeing, therefore, that God Almighty, 
.who is perfect in all other respects, has failed so 
utterly in authorship, it is certain that man, who 
is imperfect in all respects, can never succeed in 
it. And thus are we admonished by the Holy 
Bible not to become authors. 

And equally are we admonished by the Holy 
Bible not to become editors. For the first editor 
was Moses, who edited the lithograph of the Ten 
Commandments. Now, we are expressly told 
that this great prophet and first editor, Moses, 
was naturally the meekest of men. It is true that 
he had slain an Egyptian, but the deed was 
patriotic and praiseworthy. It is true that he 
had brought ten terrible plagues upon Egypt, and 
got Pharaoh and his hosts all drowned in the Red 
Sea ; but these also were purely patriotic proceed- 
ings, inspired by God himself. We have, there- 
fore, no cause to doubt that he was truly the 
meekest of men. But mark the sad and ferocious 
change in his moral nature so soon as he turns 
editor, even though, editor of a divine work> a 
small treatise which had occupied God and him- 
self nearly seven times as long as the whole ^ork 

R 
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of Creation had occupied God alone, perhaps 
through extreme care in the composition, perhaps 
through want of practice in lithography. Coming 
down from the mountain crest, which had been 
study and printing-oflfice, with the lithographic 
stones in his hands, Moses heard sounds of 
jubilation, and discovered that the people were 
singing and dancing, feasting and playing, and 
worshipping the golden calf which his brother had 
made for them out of their own ornaments, 
perhaps borrowed from the Egyptians, Instead 
of being heartily glad that his fellow-countrymen 
were all enjoying themselves in their own way, he 
saw in their enjoyment nothing but an obstacle to 
the success of the work he was editing ; having 
the golden calf, they didn't want his tables of 
stone. The meekest of men, carried away by the 
editorial fiiry, flung down and broke the tables, 
the unique originals of the work, the work and 
writing of God, destroyed the calf which did not 
belong to him, and got his own tribe to massacre 
some thousands of the unfortunate Jews. Since 
editorship thus transformed the meekest of men 
into a wholesale murderer, can we wonder that 
common editors are so fierce and stony-hearted ? 
And thus are we warned by the Holy Bible not to 
become editors. 
And equally are we admonished by the Holy 
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Bible not to become critics, except in very peculiar 
circumstances. The first great critic was probably 
Satan, but we know very little of this personage 
from the Bible. It is true that we English have a 
sort of supplementary book of Genesis, called 
Paradise Lost, which, although it has never been 
officially canonized, has more to do with our 
notions of the earliest occurrences than has 
Genesis itself; while its younger brother, called 
Paradise Regained, has scarcely influenced at all 
our notions of Gospel events. But as I have 
hinted before, I am contented enough with our 
Bible, borrowed from the Jews as they borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and shall therefore not seek 
the aid of ** Paradise Lost ", though it tells us 
much about Satan, whom Genesis mentions not 
at all. If the first critic was Lucifer Son of the 
Morning, it is clear that criticism played the devil 
with him ; God hurled him whither every outraged 
author would gladly consign his hostile critics. 
The prototype of the critic in Genesis is the 
serpent, being a beast more subtle than any beast 
of the field. And in reward for its criticism it was 
cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of 
the field. 

The most detailed and instructive story con- 
cerning criticism, however, is to be found in the 
ancient book of Job. Job was healthy and wealthy, 
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happy and pious, a perfect and upright man, the 
greatest of all the men of the East. In this 
blessed state he never took to criticism. But one 
day Satan criticised him in the presence of Go(l» 
who was boasting of him as a remarkably fine 
work. So God allowed Satan to do as he pleased 
with all belonging to Job, and Satan* took from 
him his oxen and sheep and camels and asses, his 
sons and daughters, but left him his wife. And 
yet Job did not give way to criticism. But again 
Satan criticised him to boasting God, and God 
allowed Satan to cut him up at pleasure, saving 
only his life. And Satan smote him with sore 
boils, firom the sole of the foot unto his crown. 
Then his wife said, Curse God and die, or in 
other words, Become a slashing critic. This 
advice he would not follow, telling her that she 
spoke as one of the foolish women. But when 
the kind criticism of his friends had thoroughly 
brought home to him his abject and hopeless con- 
dition, he took to criticising in earnest. Himself 
the production of God with which he was best 
acquainted, he cursed the day he was brought 
forth, and prayed to be cancelled at once. Ad- 
mitting that God was an author of great power, 
and that many of his works were marvellous 
beyond human understanding. Job yet managed 
to insist that the plot of the whole world drama 
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was full of confusion, and a mistake from beginning 
to end. It was Job who cried, Behold my desii:^. 
is that the Almighty would answer me, and thai 
mine adversary had written a book ; yearning for 
the savage joy of cutting it up, God answerctd 
this long critique out of the whirlwind, by which 
is probably meant that he was in a furious passion ; 
and boasted in fine style of certain grandiose 
parts of his works, taunting Job with fierce 
questions whether he could have produced them, 
whether he could improve them, whether he could 
even comprehend them. But God did not answer 
Job's complaint that the whole plot of the piece 
was obscure and confused, and quite devoid of 
poetical justice. However, the thundering replica-? 
tion overawed poor Job, who withdrew all ojBfen- 
sive remarks, and repented in dust and ashes. 
So God cured Job and made him twice as rich as 
before, and gave him another, but not a double 
family of sons and daughters, and left him with 
his single wife. And we do not hear that Job 
ever uttered another criticism after his restoratioii 
to health and wealth and happiness. And thiia 
are we admonished by the Holy Bible never to 
become critics save when beggared and diseased. 
This conclusion, by-the-bye, is partially confirmed 
by the late excellent Dean Swift, who says : ** For 
as to be a true beggar, it will cost the richest 
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candidate every groat he is worth ; so, before one 
can commence a true critic, it will cost a man all 
the good qualities of his mind ; which perhaps, for 
a less purchase, would be thought but an in- 
different bargain ". 

I have thus, as I modestly trust, proved by 
clear instances from our Holy Bible, that no man 
should become an author, since the Author of 
Creation himself has failed miserably; that no 
man should become an editor, since the meekest 
of men, and greatest of prophets, was transformed 
into a wholesale murderer through editing a very 
short treatise of God's ; and, finally, that no man 
who is well and happy should become a critic, 
since Job only took to criticism when ruined and 
diseased, and renounced it immediately he re- 
covered health and wealth. And as these con- 
clusions are exactly those at which I had arrived 
independently of the Scriptures, I am of course 
persuaded that they are sound. 

But should any one ask. Why then do you 
write, who write against writing ? I would answer 
with that saying of some philosopher, to me 
unknown : Suicide would be much more common, 
were it not that by the time one has learnt the 
vanity of life he has acquired the bad habit of 
living. So by the time one has learnt the vanity, 
and' worse than vanity, of authorship, he 
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has fallen into the bad habit of writing. But 
though himself a cureless victim of the plague, 
he may warn others to keep far from its 
infection. 
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ON SUICIDE. 



I AM now convinced of what I long ago began to 
suspect, that the common first accusation against 
suicide, the accusation of cowardice, springs from 
an uneasy consciousness in the accusers of their 
own cowardly unconditional cleaving to life. 
Suicide is sometimes an act of cowardice; often it 
is an act of valour and wisdom. In like manner^ 
the common verdict, "Suicide while of unsound 
mind," expresses the irrational, monomaniacat 
clinging of the jurors to mere life as life, whether 
good or bad, happy or wretched, noble or base, 
beneficent or noxious. If a man feels that his 
life is useless or worse than useless to himself and 
others, or that it does more harm than good ; and 
especially if he has reason to expect that it will 
grow more miserable, more dependent, more 
ignoble, more vicious, with advancing years, the 
best use he can make of his life is to end it. But 
if this truth were laid to heart countless multi- 
tudes would be committed to suicide; and the 
multitude being cowardly, they accuse of cowardice 
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those who have the courage to deal with themselves 
justly. But further, if a man is simply weary of 
life, if it brings him less pleasure than pain, if old 
age with all its infirmities is stealing on him, then, 
if none who have just claims on him will suffer by 
his death, he has undoubtedly the right, as he has 
the power, to put an end to himself. We get 
such a life as befalls us from Natiure, to use 
absolutely as we will or can in our circumstances. 
If my hair is too long for my comfort, I get it cut 
short; if my life, I can cut it short myself. I 
recognise no duty to prolong my life to the utter- 
most ; nor in fact does any healthy person ; if we 
did we should refrain from the greater part of our 
thought, passion, pleasure and activity, concentrate 
an inordinate affection on self-care, and approxi- 
mate as nearly as we could to the calm slow life 
of the tortoise. My life is as a sum of money 
with which I am endowed, and which I claim the 
right to spend as I will for my pleasure and profit, 
not feeling bound to refuse myself nearly all things 
expensive in order to make it last as long as 
possible. The main object should be not so to 
spend it as to suffer one's self to be reduced to 
dependence on others. [Note the pleasant farce 
of punishing people by imprisonment for trying 
(and failing) to make away with themselves.] Are 
we civilised races really decrepit and wearing out 1 
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When a man is so, he clings to life more anxiously 
than when young and vigorous, when life was 
a thousandfold more really life. Leopardi pro- 
foundly remarks ("Storia del Genere Umano"): 
"Moreover, he knew that it would come to pass 
that men, being oppressed with diseases and 
calamities, would be less ready than before to turn 
their hands against themselves, because they 
would be discouraged and prostrated in heart, as 
results from the habitude of suffering." We are 
getting already absurdly reluctant to extinguish a 
nuisance when the nuisance is a man or woman ; 
and some of us conscientiously object to the 
slaughter of cattle and sheep. We preserve 
hardened criminals alive, though their lives are 
noxious to themselves and others; the convict's 
warder being only less pitiable than the convict. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, who lived 
generally a far more vital life than we, and who 
had but dim notions of an after life, such after 
life vaguely imagined being moreover a thin and 
melancholy one — these men threw away their 
single rich life with the most careless disdain, 
extinguished it honourably with their own hands, 
when their country demanded the sacrifice, or when 
they thought their self-respect and personal dignity 
seriously wounded or endangered. But modern 
Christians, who try to believe that they believe in 
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an eternal after life of beatitude, cleave to this 
miserable and transitory life with most ignominious 
and abject intensity; will submit to vile doctor's 
stuff for years and years to keep them in quasi- 
life or death-in-life, bedridden and miserable, a 
nuisance to themselves and all around them, all 
to keep themselves out of heaven! They only 
resign themselves into the arms of Jesus when 
all possible means have been exhausted to avoid 
them. It would be sinful in them to commit 
suicide ? I do not know any Biblical command 
against it: Paul's exhortation to the jailer is 
special for a special case, "Do thyself no harm, 
far we are all here"; which implies, if it implies 
an5^hing, " Had we escaped, you would be in the 
right to kill yourself ". 

Moreover it would not be suicide to let a 
God-sent sickness take its course, instead of 
summoning a doctor to fight his hardest against 
this divine dispensation. The Peculiar People, 
so truly Christian and consistent in this matter, 
are prosecuted and punished for their Christi- 
anity by our Christian magistrates administering 
our Christian laws. Our cowardly reverence for 
mere existence is shown by the general tendency 
of all our writers to treat "length of days" as 
absolutely the best of blessings; a tendency 
derived from the Jews, whose love of this life 
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has always been iatense, and whose Scriptwrea^ 
if I remember rightly, recount but one suicide^ 
of their race, that of the great-hearted hypfi- 
chondriac Saul. 

Compare with this insane reluctance to extin*^ 
guish human life, even when it is an evil tp» 
itself and others, and its possibilities of good ar«r 
practically exhausted, the equally insane recl^fiss- 
ness in engendering human life, even when its 
probabilities are almost certainties of evil, to itself 
and others. Good and pious consumptive people 
marry and have children, almost certain to be 
consumptive, and are thought none the worse of 
by their good and pious neighbours (I leave out 
the indefinitely greater chance that the children of 
pious Christians will go to hell rather than heaven^ 
true Christians being so insignificant a minority 
even in Christendom). Respectable dipsomaniacs, 
etc., ditto. Children bom idiotic, scrofi^lous, 
deformed, etc., are kept alive to be a nuisance to 
themselves and others, when an early dose of 
chloroform would avoid all. 

In most cases the responsibility of engendering 
human life is far heavier than that of extin- 
guishing it. 



1875. 
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FRAGMENTS. 



There is a French generalisation which is an 
epigram, and an English which is a poem. (1861.) 



There are eyes contracted as if their beams are 
consciously concentred to pierce ; there are others 
dilated as if unconsciously open to receive. The 
former are keen, haughty, confident ; the latter 
are mild, dreamy, humble, sad. The former we 
may fear, the latter we love. The former, also, 
are the eyes of talent ; the latter the eyes of genius: 
for the acutest cannot penetrate far into this ever- 
grinding millstone of earth, but the weakest may 
drink in much light from the universal air. (1861.) 



The true pearl which Cleopatra dissolved in her 
wine was the manhood of Antony. (1862.) 



In the Prosopopoeia of the passions it may be 
remarked that the personification is often an in- 
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congruous confusion of the active and passive, 
the agent and object, the cause and effect. (1862.) 



How is it that the creeds and systems wherein 
the wisest and purest men profess to have found 
repose and satisfaction, never satisfy the young 
and ardent souls? Partly, doubtless, because 
ardent youth spurns repose and scorns content, 
demanding excitements of pursuit and aspiration ; 
but chiefly because in most cases the creed of a 
mature man, however earnest and honest he may 
have been, is more the refuge of a spirit sick and 
weary than the palace-temple of a spirit trium- 
phant. The youth leaves the land where he has 
been reared from his birth, leaves the ancient 
holy place which in the course of centuries — what 
by the storms of the world, what by the profana- 
tion of foolish and impure crowds — has become 
half a ruin and almost unholy : he goes forth into 
the wide world of opinion and launches upon the 
deep sea of thought, and may even attempt to 
soar through the pure air of contemplation, re- 
solved to seek out and discover, or perish in the 
search, the Garden of Eden, the Islands of the 
Blessed, the Heaven of Heavens. Year after year 
passes over him, and still he is searching in vain ; 
and whatever his fortitude and earnestness, he 
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cannot but be aweary of the long long wandering, 
and heartsick of the dreadful loneliness, and begin 
to despair of ever reaching the goal — nay, to doubt 
that such a goal indeed exists. So at last he 
settles down for life in some rich valley, or on 
some voluptuous tropic isle, or on some austere 
mountain crest, or even in some populous city ; 
and forthwith attempts to persuade himself, and 
with much vehemence especially attempts to per- 
suade others, that his river valley is the Garden of 
Eden, that his island is of the Blessed, that his 
mountain is the Rock of Ages, that his city, though 
old, is the ever-new Jerusalem. The youth feels 
the illusion and falsehood, though, perhaps, he 
cannot expose it, even as he feels the inadequate- 
ness of nearly all the world's poetry and painting ; 
while yet in after years, when he has lost hope of 
meeting with better, and when he has acquired 
much knowledge of the rules and artifices which 
he would fain account valuable knowledge, he will 
prose learnedly and with enthusiasm on the con- 
summate beauty of the same. (1862.) 



It is melancholy enough to see so many poor 
mortals, and among them the best and bravest of 
our kind, wandering every way " about the Earth 
in search of Heaven '* — the Heaven which is in- 
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finitely above and beneath the Earth, and can by- 
no possibility be on it. (1862.) 



There seems an utter lack of humour throughout 
the whole of what we call inanimate Nature. It 
has features and expression for happiness, com- 
fort, terror, wrath, ecstacy, mystical trance, des« 
pair, etc. etc., but scarcely a glimmer of humorous 
fun. One June night (Thursday, June 16, 1864, 
I a.m.) from the attic, however, I caught the moon 
above all things in heaven and earth acting a 
farce! A brazen, rubicund moon (in its first 
quarter, I think) like the ancient comic mask — 
say of Silenus half drunk, lolling back upon his 
donkey — leaned with its face upward leering at 
the stars. The stars were bright after rain, the 
adjoining dark cloud in the else-clear sky looked im- 
perturbably staid and sober, and the massive black 
elm-tree just beneath was quite stolid. The eflfect 
was infinitely grotesque, yet neither stars, cloud, 
trees, nor firmament appeared to enjoy the joke. 
The Paphian Venus was discreet compared with 
this Diana of the Satyrs. (1864.) 



Leaving the office with a half stupefying head- 
ache, I suddenly thought of Saadi, shamed out of 
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repining at his want of shoes by the sight of a man 
without feet. This thought of Saadi almost shone 
away the headache fog. One's vague idea of the 
Persian poetry of wine and roses, suddenly grow- 
ing concrete in the image of a poor shoeless 
wayfarer, made one feel that Shiraz is but a step 
from London, and the thirteenth from the nine- 
teenth century. Could one walk these common 
London streets with the brain and the eye and the 
voice of Saadi, would he not find and sing as much 
and as good poetry as the great Persian in all his 
oriental wanderings ? How commonplace was 
Shiraz to his experience ! How romantic would 
have seemed an account of London ! (1865.) 



It should be some slight consolation to Infidels 
that the most powerful, learned, and consistent of 
the Christian sects condemns all Christians out of 
its pale to perdition as hopeless as can be the lot 
of Unbelievers. It is worth noting that the 
Papacy condemns all recusant bibliolaters not less 
for heresies as to God than for heresies as to Man. 
If a Lutheran or Calvinist went so far as to accept 
Transubstantiation, the Immaculate Conception, 
Purgatory, the whole hierarchy of the saints, with 
their prerogatives of miracle working and effi- 
cacious intercession, etc. etc., but could not bring 

s 2 
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himself to believe in the infallibility and absolute 
supremacy of God's Vicar on Earth, Rome would 
excommunicate him as sternly as if he were an 
Anabaptist. The Church of England, which is a 
great compromise, the Ideal of Expediency in the 
vulgar sense, ludicrous and contemptible to the 
pure reason, though it has much to say for itself 
politically and socially, does not venture to damn 
absolutely the souls of Nonconformists. Yet a 
sound and cultivated Churchman, while admitting 
that Dissenters may get to heaven, undoubtedly 
thinks that they travel thither in cheap and nasty 
excursion trains, and partake of beatitude of an 
inferior quality in some third-class refreshment 
room. (1866.) 



I sometimes think that the only real human 
philanthropists, or lovers of their fellow-men, are 
the cannibals, and they are rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct. Crocodiles, vultures, tigers, etc., are, of 
course, genuine philanthropists also. (1871.) 



It is a foolish taunt against the Infidel that he is 
fain not to believe in God because of his own 
wickedness ; for what proof more cogent can a man 
have that he was not made by an all-good God 
than the fact that he himself is very bad ? (1872.) 
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Life is indeed so petty and vain that one is 
rather surprised that philosophers have been so 
much concerned with demonstrating its vanity. 
(1872.) 

We have not really conquered what is hard to 
overcome when it makes us sour and sullen. We 
are truly victorious only in so far as we are open 
and cheerful. (1871.) 



The isolation of thought is sometimes almost 
appalling. Walking in the streets at night and 
sunk in musing, I come up to the surface and re- 
gard the moving people ; and they seem to me 
distant and apparently unrelated as ships on the 
horizon traversing the ocean between unknown 
foreign ports ; and there are moments when they 
seem incalculably and inconceivably remote, as 
stars and star systems in infinite space. (1872.) 



In our common commerce and piracy we all 
speak a base and mongrel Lingua Franca ; so that 
when one who has been reared in a pure and 
noble idiom meets a fellow countryman, and they 
try to hold real communion, they find that they 
have but an alien's mastery over their own native 
tongue. (1872.) 
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There may or may not be beings superior to us. 
But I cannot think so ill of any possible supreme 
being as to accuse him of the guilt and folly of the 
voluntary creation of such a world and of such 
lives as ours. I cannot accuse a possible Devil of 
this, much less a possible God. (15th May, 

1873.) 



If an omnipotent good God does indeed exist, it 
is clear that our world and life cannot be his reality, 
but only a distempered dream. When he awakes, 
it and we must vanish. That God should have 
indigestion and bad dreams is not more hard to 
conceive than that he should exist at all. (15th 
May, 1873.) 



Of what happiness there is among men the 
greater part is on such low levels that a thoughtful 
man may well account it worse than his misery. 

(1873.) 



It is strange how limited and uncouth is the 
gamut of expression of joyousness, especially 
among our poorer classes : hoarse shouts and 
horseplay. Sorrow for us has so much dignity 
that we seldom note critically its expression. 

(18730 
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The Atheists, believing (as do nearly all of them 
in this country) that the world is continually im- 
proving, believe essentially in a good spirit more 
and more predominating in the universe. This is 
practically Manicheanism without the theologic 
dogmas. What proof or presumption have they of 
the good tendency more than the Theist of his 
good God ? Human nature is sanguine, and 
hoping for the best, argues for it ; but, apart from 
the sanguineness itself, which is a real argument 
to the amount of its worth (and which, at bottom, 
is simply life's preference of the life it knows to 
the death it knows not), the facts of the world do 
not sanction the belief in a good tendency. Leo- 
pardi*s greatness [lay] in steadfastly acknow- 
ledging these facts, so terrible and mysterious for 
us poor human kind ; [in] his heroic self-restraint 
from all the frailties of vain hope which seduce 
even the best intellects. (1873.) 



Moderation : I ask not for Tokay ; only for 
toke. 



"The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God." Fool, because, saying it in his heart, he 
has not the courageous wisdom to publish it with 
tongue and pen. (1874.) 
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I have never rightly understood the fable of 
Pandora. All the ills flew from the box and spread 
among mankind ; Hope alone remained at the 
bottom of the box. This would appear to mean 
that Hope was not difiiised among us. Yet it is 
always taken to mean (as is roughly the fact, and 
as doubtless the fable intended) that we all have 
Hope tempering our multitudinous ills. Is the 
contradiction the fault of the fable, or due to my 
own misreading ? Surely the hope is there where 
are the evils, not imprisoned while they roam ? 

(18750 



If our current literature does not abound in 
goodness, it at any rate super-abounds with 
goody-ness — milk for babes, milk and pap ; where 
is meat for strong men ? where are strong men for 
meat? (1876.) 



Writers profess admiration for the patience 
of a woman humoring an infant. But is 
there really any heavy call upon patience ? In 
general woman and infant are so much alike 
morally and intellectually, the objects only on 
which they are bent differing considerably, that 
the elder cannot but have sympathy with the 
younger baby ; they are alike capricious and head- 
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strong in their desires, both govern by weakness 
and tears, and what toys are to the nursling 
trinkets are to the woman. (1877.) 



The country is sweet and fair, but the rustics 
are dull and blind to its beauty, though in some 
instances its wild fascination lives within them as 
blood of their blood. The town -people have more 
intellect, but it is chiefly vulpine. The business 
of the great city has its own hurrying fascination, 
but ill bears severe meditation. Merchants deal 
in the naked and fleshless symbols of things, and 
of the things themselves often know nothing. 
They pretend to be concerned with corn and wine 
and oil, and are really concerned with innumerable 
leaves of scribbled paper. The whole whirlwind 
of business is a whirling swindle, tempered by a 
little wholesome human nature. Many are almost 
men in their homes and in social converse, who in 
their offices and counting-houses aud shops are 
mere wolves, foxes, tigers, vultures. One is 
astonished and dismayed by the experience that 
fortunes may be lost and won without the winner 
or loser having had throughout the process a single 
generous emotion, a single lofty aspiration, a single 
brave impulse, a single large thought, without his 
having learned anything except some new trick of 
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astuteness and additional mistrust of his fellows. 

(1875.) 



Yet the wisest of men might well devote his 
whole life to the study of this marvellous London, 
in all its streets and courts and squares, in all its 
professions and trades and scoundrelisms, in its 
pleasures and its miseries. Its mighty gloom is 
more impressive and fascinating than all splendors. 
Yet what was said of Babylon must be said of 
London, of Paris, of New York, of every supreme 
city : " Babylon hath been a golden cup in the 
Lord's hand, that made all the earth drunken : the 
nations have drunken of her wine ; therefore the 
nations are mad ". (1876.) 



I often now write, as I wonder whether others 
ever write, conscious of a sort of dim veil sepa- 
rating the inner from the dictating mind. Reading 
over such exterior writing, I may judge : It is cor- 
rect ; it will do ; but my inner self disclaims all 
responsibility for it, and simply refuses to be con- 
cerned in or about it. (Thursday, loth May, 
1878.) 



When a wicked and profane person cries Hell 
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and damnation, he merely means that he is 
annoyed for the moment; when a pious person 
utters the same words he means that the immense 
majority of mankind shall be tortured beyond con- 
ception for ever and ever. So infinitely more 
potent are godly than devilish curses ! so infinitely 
more potent than the word of the Devil is the word 
of God — the Gospel of good tidings ! (1878.) 



So far is it from being true that the worst use to 
which you can put a man is to hang him, that this 
is the very best use to which a considerable portion 
of mankind could be put. (1873.) 



Give me togs, I covet not the Toga. (1879.) 
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